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“The use of travelling is to regulate imag- 
ination by reality and, instead of thinking 
how things may be, to see them as they are.” 

—JOHNSON. 


Why not follow Dr. Johnson's precept this year! 
Break away from the conventional: adventure 


forth to visit new scenes, to see things as they are. 


The fascination of bringing into the orbit of 
reality place names and scenes so vividly described 
in Rider Haggard’s *‘ King Solomon's Mines"’: the 
thrill of following in the footsteps of Livingstone 
and other famous explorers—these are memories 


that endure. 


Africa presents a variety of new experiences to 
her guests. At one end of the scale there are the 
Greatest River Wonder and the Largest Wild Life 
Sanctuary in existence; at the other, modern cities 
end delightful health resorts where the tempy of 
life is planned for rest, recuperation and amuve- 
ment. Over all the sun spreads his genial influence, 
brightening each and every day throughout the year 


with eight or nine hours of glorious sunshine. 


Full information and descriptive brochures about this 
Dominion can be obtained from the Director, Publicity 
and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, or the principal Tourist Agencies. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HILE the immediate military situation at Shanghai 

has not greatly changed in the past week, important 
developments seem imminent and the general outlook has 
appreciably darkened. Bombardments from land, sea and 
air have been in ceaseless progress and serious damage is 
being done to foreign property in the International Settle- 
ment; a further complication arises from the fact that so 
long as the immunity of the Settlement from actual infantry 
conflict is maintained the Chinese are, for geographical 
reasons, placed at a disadvantage, and foreign defence of the 
neutrality of the Settlement is in effect assistance to Japan. 
Extensive Japanese landings are in progress, and though the 
Chinese have in the main held their own so far they have 
failed in what should have been their first objective, the 
defeat of the limited Japanese force in Shanghai before the 
reinforcements known to be on their way from Japan could 
ative. The guns of the Japanese fleet in the river have given 
effective protection to the land forces, and the ships have, 
so far as is known, remained uninjured by the Chinese air 
attacks, though the small Chinese air force has in other 
respects given a good account of itself. The blockade of a 
thousand miles of the China coast, declared by Japan on 
Wednesday, may at any moment involve interference with 
foreign vessels. The fighting in North China has turned 
in favour of Japan, the stubborn defence of the Nankou 
pass by the Chinese having been overcome by Japanese 
atillery and air attack, culminating in bayonet charges and 
hand-to-hand fighting. The fall of Kalgan is according to 
some reports an accomplished fact, according to others 
imminent, 

* x * * 


These are, as it were, the tactical elements of the situation. 
The strategic are far more important. That the Japanese 
military party is in full control at Tokyo is plain, and that 
it is resolved on a Chinese campaign on a totally different 
sale from anything previously undertaken is no Tess plain. 


The proposal made by the British Government that both 
Japanese and Chinese should withdraw from the Shanghai area 
all forces beyond those normally stationed there, the defence 
of Japanese in the city being undertaken by British, French 
and American troops, has been accepted by Nanking but not 
by Tokyo. A lengthy statement in which Mr. Cordell Hull, 
the American Secretary of State, appealed on Monday for 
a peaceful settlement and intimated that the United States 
could not remain indifferent to the threat to her interests in 
Shanghai, has fallen on deaf ears. The statement cannot 
be held to portend definite action by the United States. 
It is hard, indeed, to see what immediate action any of the 
Powers—Britain, the United States, France—whose vast 
interests at Shanghai are so gravely threatened and have 
already so gravely suffered, can take across two continents or 
6,000 miles of ocean against a Power dominant locally by 
land, sea and air. But in view of the certainty that Japan, 
if once she establishes herself at Shanghai, will never assent 
to forgo domination there, it is imperative that the Western 
Powers should lose no time in concerting a joint policy in 
the closest co-operation. 
* * x *x 


Palestine Developments 


The Palestine situation has been affected, though not sensibly 
modified, in the past week by the resolutions of the Jewish 
Agency, meeting, like the Zionist Congress, at Zurich, and 
the publication of a résumé of the report which the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations is sending to the 
League Council. Both bodies accept, with varying degrees 
of reluctance, the principle of partition, though the Jewish 
Agency urges that a Jewish-Arab Conference should first 
be called to make a final attempt at an agreed settlement 
on the basis of an undivided country; there is so far no 
sign of Arab response to such a suggestion. The Mandates 
Commission, whose independence and competence is indi- 
cated by the fact that the British member of it is now Lord 
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Hailey and was for fourteen years previously Lord Lugard, 
suggests that since neither Jews nor Arabs are yet ready for 
full independence there should be a transitional period during 
which either a system of cantonisation, Great Britain control- 
ling finance and foreign policy, should be established, or 
the present mandate should be replaced by two separate 
mandates, over Jewish and Arab territory respectively, an 
arrangement which would mean that either people could be 
given full independence when it was ready for it, not neces- 
sarily both at the same time. There is much to be said for 
this proposal, but the argument in favour of a final settlement 
as soon as possible, in view of the uncertainty and unrest 
prevailing in Palestine itself, seems the stronger. It is now 
for the League Council to pronounce, though it is hard to see 
how the Council could impose on the British Government 
responsibilities which the Government was not ready to accept. 

‘ * * * * 

General Franco’s Success 


The insurgents have achieved notable successes in Northern 
Spain. By Tuesday afternoon General Solchaga, entering 
and advancing beyond Tomelavega, had cut both the main 
road and a subsidiary road westwards from Santander, 
thus blocking the only line of retreat left to the Republican 
forces. The city itself was occupied by the insurgents on 
Wednesday with virtually no opposition. Italian troops 
have played a conspicuous part in the advance, the quickest 
and easiest the insurgents have achieved since their march 
on Madrid a year ago; the Republican retreat appears to 
have become a disorganised rout and a British ship had 
arrived at Santander to remove President Aguirre and other 
members of the Basque Government. The passivity of 
the Spanish Government in the face of this successful 
advance, which may have such serious results for Madrid 
and Valencia, is remarkable. The abandonment of the 
Basques and Asturians to their fate is probably due to short- 
age of arms and aeroplanes, of which the Government 
needs all it can obtain for the defence of Madrid and on 
other fronts. But it is possible also that the inactivity, 
both of the Companys Government in Barcelona, and of 
the Negrin Government at Valencia, may be due to internal 
political difficulties. Meanwhile the British Government 
is very rightly increasing its naval strength in the Mediter- 
ranean in view of the frequent air and submarine attacks on 
merchant shipping. 

* * 
A Diplomatic Breach 


The rupture of diplomatic relations between Portugal 
and Czechoslovakia last week is an excellent example of the 
deterioration which has taken place in recent years in the 
diplomatic manners and customs of Europe. The dispute 
to which it was the conclusion has not yet been fully cleared 
up. The Czech Government refused an export licence for 
a delivery of Bren machine-guns to Portugal, on the ground 
that their entire stock was needed for national defence ; 
they offered to substitute a different type of gun. The 
Portuguese Government, admitting that if true this excuse 
was a sufficient reason for the breach of contract, alleged that 
in fact the refusal was the result of pressure exerted by 
Moscow ; Russia’s intervention was supposed to be due to 
a suspicion that the guns were meant for General Franco. 
But, from a later version of the Portuguese case, it appears that 
this charge was made, not by the Czech Government, but 
in a letter from an official of the arms factory, which is partly 
State-owned. The Czech Government very rightly says 
that, if this is true, it is a matter for discussion and enquiry 
by the two Governments. It is, in fact, for the settlement 
of just such disputes as this that diplomats are accredited at 
foreign capitals; it is a most frivolous distortion of their 
functions to withdraw them because the dispute has arisen. 
On this showing diplomats would appear to be sent abroad 
chiefly for the purpose of being withdrawn when there is 
work for them to do. 









Congress and the President 


Last Saturday, after sitting for eight months, the Jus 
States Congress adjourned sine die, having made bi) 
President Roosevelt’s legislative programme ; it wij ‘ 
reassemble till next January, unless a special session 
summoned in the autumn. Five measures of impo 
the Guffey Coal Act, the Neutrality Act, the Wagner Hoy. 
Act, the Farm Tenancy Act, and an Act to prevent tax eygs 
have been passed, after considerable amendment and e 
lation. But of the President’s five most important Bills fo 
have still to be approved by Congress, which has not we 
passed either the Black-Connery Bill fixing minimum y,» 
and maximum hours, the Crop Control Bill, or the Presiden; 
proposals for reforming the Federal Judiciary and the exe, 
tive branch of the Federal Government. Three inftuen 
may account for the unexpected opposition Mr. Rooser 
has encountered, not only among Republicans but 
Conservative Democrats—his tactical blunder in PeTsistiy 
in his attack. on the Supreme Court, the alarm aroused y 
the activities.of Mr. John L. Lewis and the Administratig; 
handling of the strikes and, not least, the progress of recover, 
which leads conservatives to believe that the New Ded ; 
unnecessary and, indeed, that the only obstacle to univery) 
prosperity is Mr. Roosevelt himself. The short memorg 
and ingratitude of politicians are notorious. But it is by » 
means certain that public opinion is with Congress, 


* * * x 


Railway Reform in France 


One of the first steps taken by M. Chautemps’ Governmer 
in the course of its economy campaign was to undertake; 
reform of the French railway system, beginning with a 
increase in fares and rates which is to bring in 2,500,000,00 
francs a year; this was followed by a revision of the financial 
system under which they are operated. That system seemed 
indeed a direct incentive to extravagance and inefficiency, 
as, apart from one great line worked by the State, the railway 
system is operated by six railway companies whose workin: 
expenses, and interest on loans, are guaranteed by the State 
Such an arrangement seems to possess the merits neither of 
public nor private control; having entered on the path of 
reform M. Bonnet, under pressure from the Socialis 
Ministers in the Cabinet, has not been able to avoid nationd- 
isation. At the Council of Ministers held on Tuesday, 
one of the last before the special powers expire at the end 
of this month, it was announced that steps were being taken 
to form a public corporation to take over the railways. Thus 
the Front Populaire has achieved two important measutts 
of public control, of armaments and of the railways; and 
even opponents of nationalisation will admit that, in th 
case of the railways, the new system can hardly be worse tha 
the last and may be the means of saving the State a heavy 
annual deficit. 

* * * * 


Dominion Defence 


The Prime Minister of Australia’s speech on defence is 
important, but parts of it, such as his declaration that her 
Navy is her first line of defence, were obviously dictated by 
electoral considerations. (The Labour Party has declared 
that it puts its chief trust in the Air Force.) Mr. Lyons 
stated that the Australian Navy, enlarged and modernised 
in local dockyards, would in future be called upon not only 
to protect the Australian coasts but also to fit into a generd 
scheme of Imperial defence, as in 1914. The costly new 
base at Singapore is obviously designed to accommodate, 
as soon as our rearmament programme is completed, 4 
battle fleet which will safeguard Australia as well as Imperial 
communications ; there is no need to turn a blind eye t 
the fact that Japan is our only hypothetical enemy in the 
Pacific. Another important announcement was that the 
rapidly developing Australian munitions industry will be 
used to supplement British resources ; it is already serving 
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other Dominions. Meanwhile in South Africa, which for 
naval defence depends entirely on the Royal Navy, problems 
of aerial defence have been discussed by the Union Defence 
Minister, Mr. Pirow, and Lt.-Col. Muirhead, the British 
Under-Secretary for Air; commercial air lines, which 
operate & number of potential bombers and troop-carriers 
were also represented in the conversations. The defence 
of the whole vast area of British Africa, from the Great 
Lakes to the Cape, is obviously a single problem, which 
must be treated as a whole. The possibility that British 
shipping might revert to the Cape route in the event of a 
wat affecting the Mediterranean makes preparatory and 


comprehensive defence measures essential. 
x * x *x 


Air Rivals 

The results of the international air race from France to 
Damascus and back represent a notable triumph for Italy, 
which makes such contests a matter of national prestige. 
Her airmen, whose machines gained all the first three 
places, had made their success as sure as possible by sending 
in no fewer than eight entries out of a total field of 13 and 
by setting up a masterly organisation reminiscent of General 
Balbo’s great formation flight across the Atlantic. All 





nemoris & their eight pilots were under the wireless-transmitted orders 
is bym— of a single commander. But it is interesting to note that 
the three leading planes had British engines built by an 
Italian firm under British licence. The failure of the four 
French entrants is being used in some quarters as a stick 
with which to beat M. Cot, the Air Minister, for not 
ramen arranging a stronger French entry. The same argument 
ertake ; fF might also apply to our own Air Ministry, which always 
with af appears singularly uninterested in these international 
000,00 JF contests, though the solitary British competitor did well to 
inanci! fF finish fourth. However that may be, the continued success 
seemed of the Transatlantic flying-boats is evidence that here at 
iciency, fF least we can prove ourselves as efficient as any country, 
Tailway F in far-reaching organisation as well as in actual results. 
working & On Saturday the Caledonia made the west-to-east crossing 
> Ste. fF in 11} hours, thus creating a record for commercial aircraft, 
ther of fF and there seems no reason why a regular Anglo-American 
path of | summer service should not be established next year. Here 
ocialst F there is no rivalry, only co-operation. 
itiond- Fe x . * * 
lesday, q 
heen § Nutrition and Agriculture 
taken The final Report of Lord Astor’s League of Nations 
Ths F Committee on Nutrition, published this week (Allen and 
asurts Unwin, 7s. 6d.), should serve for many years as an invaluable 
» and text-book to all Governments that aim at giving nutrition 
nthe its proper influence on the shaping of agriculture and 
e than F economic policy. At the least the Committee’s researches 
heaty will remove some of those illusions to which our own 
Government so obstinately clings, as, for instance, that 
the proper way to increase the consumption of milk is to 
keep its price high, and if possible increase it. The Com- 
wk mittee not merely emphasise the fact that consumption 
t he depends on price but that, especially with the protective 
od by foods, it is very sensitive to small price changes. Perhaps 
lared the most instructive and important section of the report 
yons is that which discusses the adaptation of agriculture in the 
ined light of new knowledge of nutritional problems; that 
only | knowledge emphasises above all the value of the protective 
real foods, and the necessity, if demand is effective, of increased 
new production of fruit, agriculture and dairy produce. For 
date, our own agriculture such adaptation would be obviously 
d, a wise and desirable ; and it does not involve reduced pro- 
ora duction of cereals, for which, as fodder, the demand may 
e t0 be actually increased. This conclusion is illustrated very 
the clearly in the case of Denmark, which, adapting its agriculture 
the to animal husbandry and dairy production for export, 
be found that the national production of cereals was actually 
doubled, 


ying 


Pseudo-British Ships 

Instructions which were sent out this week to all British 
consular officers to make it more difficult for foreign ships 
to obtain British registration should check what has long 
been an anomaly and something of a scandal. Provided 
that one of the owners of a ship, however much of a sleeping 
partner he be, is a British subject possessing offices in British 
territory, that ship may be registered as British property, 
although all the other owners and the crew may be foreign 
and she may never visit a British port. Greek owners in 
particular have a bad reputation for buying up old ships, 
keeping them on the British registry, manning them with 
foreign crews, and yet evading the British regulations. 
Above all, such ships can and do claim British naval protection. 
The Navy has enough work to do as it is in the Mediterranean 
without being called on to protect ships, which, though 
they fly the Red Ensign, have no genuine ties with this 
country. A tightening-up of the Board of Trade regulations 
would probably result in a number of undesirable owners 
having their ships struck off the British registry, a measure 
which British seamen would unfeignedly welcome. 

*x x * * 

Pit-Head Baths 

Since the Miners’ Welfare Fund was created in 1920, 
it has already, up to the end of last year, received 
nearly £16,000,000 from the levy on every ton of 
coal raised, and on mining royalties. Until recently it 
might have seemed that this experiment in social welfare, 
however laudable, was not likely to be extremely successful 
for the Committee concentrated mainly on two things— 
the provision of pit-head baths and recreation schemes. 
And the miners, however much they might welcome play- 
grounds for their children, were conservative enough to 
look upon baths, except in their own homes, with suspicion. 
The report which has just been issued for 1936, however, 
shows that the Committee were right, and that their foresight 
has been well rewarded. The tide has turned now, and 
pit-head baths, with facilities for the miner to change his 
working clothes and have them dried, are proving most 
popular both with the miners and their wives. .Already 
£4,398,002 has been spent in providing 198 baths, which 
will cater for just over a quarter of a million men. As far 
as it goes this is excellent, but our mining population is 
about three-quarters of a million, and at the present rate of 
progress it will take over seven years to get all miners clean. 
Now that the colliery industry is out of the trough, and the 
welfare scheme has proved its practical value, there is a 
strong case for a restoration of the full levy, which was 
cut from 1d. to $d. in 1934. , 

* *x *x *x 

Inland Waterways 


A project arguing laudable enterprise has pierced the 
obscurity into which the English canal companies seem 
to have sunk. The energetic and successful Grand Union 
Canal Company, which owns the longest stretch of private 
water in the country, has just completed an arrangement 
whereby goods from the interior of England can be carried 
all the way by water to the interior of Europe. A new line 
will connect Antwerp with the Regent’s Canal Dock, where 
our canal system connects with the Port of London. Con- 
sidering the extensive use of inland water communications 
on the Continent, particularly the canal systems which 
link up with the Rhine, it is surprising that all-water com- 
munication of this kind has not been organised before. As 
it is, there is now an opportunity for the merchant of the 
Midlands to send his goods to, say, Switzerland or Austria 
by the cheapest of all forms of transport. At the same time 
decayed inland ports like Peterborough or Norwich are 
recovering some of the traffic that they lost on the disap- 
pearance of sail, now that the rapidly developing shallow- 
draught motor-coasters can bring them water-borne cargoes 
once more. 
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are experiencing a moment of quiescence between 
deliverances by dictators. Signor Mussolini sur- 


veyed the whole field of foreign politics at Palermo last 
Friday and Herr Hitler is no doubt already meditating the 


speech he is to address to the forthcoming congress of the 
National Socialist Party at Nuremberg. These utterances 


are always awaited with some apprehension. The 
partial supersession of the old diplomacy by the round- 
table methods made familiar at Geneva is sometimes 
criticised, but both are relegated to a discredited obsoles- 
cence by the defiant clarion-calls which have long since 
been accepted as the sole vehicle by which a dictator 
can give expression to his views. The democracies 
fortunately react less violently to challenge than the 
dictators themselves, or a war of words would soon 
bring us to the verge of physical conflict. But Signor 
Mussolini’s Palermo speech is described in some quarters 
as an olive branch, and it may perhaps be legitimate, 
in comparison with some of the Duce’s earlier addresses, 
so to describe it. 

How is Italian policy defined in the second year of 
the Spanish conflict, the second of the occupation of 
Abyssinia and the fifteenth of the Fascist era? Italy, 
says Signor Mussolini, is, as everyone must see, pur- 
suing a policy of peace. She is in the happiest relations 
with all her neighbours—Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Switzerland — France alone excepted. France, most 
lamentably, is an idolater at the shrine of Geneva and 
contains elements congenitally hostile to Fascist con- 
ceptions. Great Britain Italy meets with—not clashes 
with—at sea; there have been misunderstandings with 
Great Britain, due largely to Britain’s ignorance; she 
has not learned to know this young, virile Italy; but 
there is no reason why misunderstandings should not be 
cleared away provided certain realities are recognised, 
chief among them Italy’s new Empire. On that, 
however, the Duce appears ready for compromise. 
He does not ask the League of Nations to recognise 
Italy’s possession of Abyssinia, but simply to decide 
that no independent Abyssinia qualified to retain a seat 
in the Assembly survives. That decision in fact is one 
which the Assembly can hardly avoid taking, regardless 
altogether of Italian pressure. Finally Signor Mussolini 
points to the Rome-Berlin axis as something fixed for 
all eternity, and declares categorically that Italy will 
never tolerate Bolshevism in the Mediterranean. 


As a whole the speech was not intentionally provo- 
cative. It may have been genuinely meant to be 
conciliatory. On one point only need exception be taken 
to it, but that point is of considerable importance. 
Signor Mussolini referred twice to the Mediterranean. 
He repeated that to Italy it was vita, her life, to Britain 
merely via, a highway. So long as the highway is left 
free to all ships of all nations on their lawful occasions 
Italy is welcome to the distinction between vita and 
via, but there can be no countenance for any claim to 
superior rights to our own in Mediterranean waters. 
The larger claim that Italy has the right to ban Bol- 
shevism in any Mediterranean State—meaning, of 
course, Spain—must be rejected im toto. She has just 
as much and as little right as Britain or France has to 
ban Fascism in Spain. The only right régime for Spain, 
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as Mr. Eden said at the beginning of the strugple and 
has frequently repeated since, is the régime the Spanish 
people themselves want. It may be long before the yjy 
of a clear majority of the people can be ascertained or 
enforced, but in the meantime there can be no justifig. 
tion for’ external interference, whether from Rome 
Berlin or Moscow or London, directed towards IMposi 
any particular form of government on Spain. On thy 
point there can be no rapprochement ‘between Rome ani 
London so long as Signor Mussolini insists on his right 
to interfere. If, as accumulating evidence Suggest, 
Italy is carrying interference to the point of assisting, 
or actually engaging in, armed attack on Spanish an4 
other vessels in the Mediterranean, then so far from 
the rapprochement with Britain which Signor Mussojipi 
appears to desire there can only be sharp and ver 
dangerous tension. It is not in his interest to invite thy, 
Of Herr Hitler’s Nuremberg speech it will be time 
to speak when the speech has been delivered. It wij 
be of substantially more importance than Signo 
Mussolini’s, for no one would claim that the typo 
partners in the Rome-Berlin axis were of equal weigh, 
Herr Hitler, too, is credited with a desire for good 
relations with this country. That is certainly recipro- 
cated here, but it depends on Germany, not on u, 
whether such relations are possible or not. Between 
the internal régime here and the internal régime there 
a gulf that widens rather than narrows is fixed. The 
methods of the Nazi Party, as disclosed in norma 
daily messages from Berlin, are increasingly repugnant 
to anyone who cares for democracy or freedom. Take 
a sample crop—that of the week immediately past, 
Mr. Ebbutt, The Times correspondent in Berlin, js 
finally expelled, obviously because he has sent to his 
paper accurate reports, such as no German paper is 
allowed to print, of the Church dispute ; an order is 
issued whereby Jews may only sit on special labelled 
seats in parks ; Jewish booksellers are forbidden to sell 
to non-Jews; a Judge non-suits a Jew who claims 
payment of a debt, on the ground that no Germa 
ought to deal with a Jew, and therefore a Jew cannot 
claim money from him; membership of Rotary Clubs 
by National Socialists is declared illegal, partly because 
the Rotary movement believes in, and preaches, inter- 
nationalism, partly because it is not anti-Semite ; it is 
announced that the number of pastors imprisoned for 
putting God above the State is now over a hundred. 
This, it may be said, is Germany’s own affair, and 
we have no more right to interfere than Italy has in 
Spain. That is perfectly true. But it is difficult to 
contemplate what is happening inside Germany and 
believe that the men responsible for a policy of force 
and repression and persecution within will make con- 
ciliation and co-operation their guiding motives in 
foreign policy. Power-politics is supreme internally. 
Is or is not Herr Hitler thinking in terms of power- 
politics externally ? His speeches, like Signor Musso- 
lini’s, habitually dwell on his country’s might. (It is a 
contagious habit; our own Ministers have taken to the 
same language.) How is that might to be used in 
relation, for example, to Czechoslovakia? What is 
the goal Germany aims at reaching, whether by force 
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ot by agreement ? That Herr Hitler should desire to 
make Germany as strong as any nation in Europe: is 
intelligible enough. No one was threatening her, but 
she is as entitled to be strong as France or Russia. 
And she is strong. No one has any illusions about 
that. But honour being satisfied—or, if Herr Hitler 
prefers, security achieved—in that field, what next ? 
With whom is Germany ready to co-operate, and on 
what terms ? Through a reformed League of Nations ? 


o 


Through a new pact between the old Locarno Powers ? 
Is Herr Hitler, now that his country has achieved armed 
equality, ready for armed equality at a lower level all 
round, to the immense economic and moral advantage 
of all concerned? These are questions to which we 
may reasonably expect some answer at Nuremberg. 
We may know then whether Herr Hitler has a con- 
structive foreign policy to outline or prefers to snatch 
what profit may come of fishing in troubled waters. 


MIGRATION AND THE EMPIRE 


IGRATION is again becoming a living issue. 
One evidence of that is the conference to be held 
in London next month, at which the case for organised 
migration will be discussed and explained. Two years 
ago a similar conference was held at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Its object was to draw up a case to put before 
the Government, but at that time conditions were not 
favourable for an organised appeal. Indeed, it might be 
gid that then a revival of migration was, even if desirable, 
not possible. For the world as a whole had not yet 
recovered from the effects of the worldwide economic 
depression, and past experience has clearly shown that 
migration movements reach their peak in periods of 
boom,and decline in the slump. Such a conclusion may 
be surprising to some people, and indeed unwelcome, 
for it does away with the hope that migration can be a 
cure for unemployment. But in fact it is unavoidable. 
People move from one country to another in the hope of 
finding better conditions ; if all countries are depressed, 
where are they to go? 


By now, however, conditions have altered for the better, 
and especially in those new countries, chiefly producers 
of raw materials, which are most suitable for settlement. 
Thus, two at least of the Dominions—Australia and South 
Africa—having escaped the pressure of unemployment, 
have now come to realise again the advantages of reopening 
their doors to immigration. It is, however, not only the 
economic and social advantages that have become 
apparent. The pressure of population in certain countries 
of Europe and of Asia has led to a new desire for colonisa- 
tion; and of the relatively underpopulated areas of the 
globe Africa offers the greatest attractions to Europeans, 
Australia perhaps to Asiatics. It is significant that, of the 
Dominions, Canada, which is comparatively safe against 
attack, has shown least concern with attempts and plans 


_ to cfeate new opportunities for migration. 


This is the background against which the problem 
must be set; first, the new possibilities which exist, 


and secondly, the dangers implicit in the overpopulated 


areas of Europe and Asia on the one hand, and the com- 
paratively underpopulated areas of newer countries on 
the other. It is natural that in Britain and the Dominions 
at least these conditions should inspire most of all a desire 
for increased migration within the Empire. Thus some 
alarm has been felt lately at the high proportion of 
non-British immigrants who entered Australia last year ; 
so far as South Africa is interested in attracting new 
settlers, it is white men and above all British that she 
desires, one of their chief values to her being as added 
man-power to call to her defence against possible attack. 
It is significant that at the forthcoming conference one 





of the most important sessions is devoted to migratio2 
as a means of strengthening Imperial defence. Nor is 
this all. It is not merely white and British settlers who 
are regarded with favour; they must be of a particular 
type : preferably skilled workmen and technicians, young 
and able-bodied. Thus, the plan for renewed immigration 
into New South Wales, on a strictly limited scale, provides 
chiefly for juveniles and young workers, chiefly though 
not wholly of British stock, while Southern Europeans 
are to be entirely excluded. It should be noticed that 
such a planned scheme of immigration, whether by 
“infiltration” or by “ group settlement,” necessarily 
involves increased export of capital if it is to be 
successful. 

Such projects are attractive; increased mobility of 
population within the Empire is in itself desirable, and 
it is an excellent suggestion that, with this object in view, 
“among equal member States of the British Common- 
wealth it may be possible for a man to move from one 
country to another carrying his full rights of economic 
as well as political citizenship with him, and that his 
insurance and pension rights may be capable of 
transfer, with the necessary adjustments, from one 
country to another.” It is by such means that we can 
be most certain of securing an equally desirable object, 
that the Dominions should remain predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon, and that Anglo-Saxon traditions of government 
and life should be permanently assured. Yet it is to be 
hoped that when the renewal of the Empire Settlement 
Act is shortly brought before Parliament, a too exclusively 
Imperial view of the problem will not be allowed to 
prevail. Indeed, the policy of promoting merely Empire 
migration gives rise to many doubts. So far as the 
immigrants are to come from this country, they will be 
precisely of the type of the young skilled worker, of which 
there is a lack rather than a surplus at the present time ; 
while population statistics show conclusively that over 
the next 100 years Great Britain will be in no sense over- 
populated, with a surplus of young men and women 
to spare for the Dominions or colonies. 

It is not Great Britain which suffers from the pressure 
of over-population ; on the other hand, there are countries 
in which it is so severe, for various reasons, that it is one 
of the most effective causes of war. There are also 
countries, like Germany, from which men and women are 
being driven out who would make the best possible kind 
of immigrants into the Dominions. So far as we encourage 
a rigidly exclusive policy of Empire migration we shall 
be only provoking the dangers we wish to avoid. The 
real object of an active migration policy should be, not 
merely to promote exchanges between Britain and the 
Dominions, but to remove artificial obstacles to move- 
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ments of populations which may adjust their present 
maldistribution. To achieve that end as completely as 
it ought to be achieved may be impossible under present 
conditions ; and certainly the security and welfare of 
the Anglo-Saxon populations abroad must be given their 
value. But without a just and proper regard for the 
claims, the merits, and the needs of other peoples also, 
a revival of migration is likely to defeat rather than 


SEE that a New York paper decries the idea of Anglo- 
American co-operation at Shanghai on the ground that it 
was London’s “‘ walk-out ” in Washington at the time of the 
Manchurian episode that led to the present situation in 
the Far East, and that “‘ having been left out on the limb once 
America hardly wants to be caught out on the same limb 
again.” Simultaneously a London paper, writing with con- 
siderably less restraint, observes that “ as a direct result of the 
British Government’s shameful betrayal of China, and its refusal 
to co-operate with America in 1932, we can do nothing now. 
America, having been once bitten, is twice shy of British 
talk of co-operation.” I have never hesitated to criticise 
Sir John Simon’s Far Eastern policy, particularly in regard to 
America, but this is really pushing the pendulum much too 
far. I believe I know all the essential facts about Anglo- 
American relations over Manchuria both before and behind 
the scenes. I have carefully studied the book written on the 
subject by Mr. Henry Stimson, who was then Secretary of 
State. And the plain truth is this, that in the temper in which 
Japan was then Great Britain and the United States, if they 
had decided to take joint action, would have had to take it 
in the full knowledge that war might result. Was America 
prepared in case of need to go that length ? There was never 
the least indication or suggestion that she was. All her 
post-War policy, indeed, suggested the reverse. Skilful 
British diplomacy might have led America on step by step 
till she had no alternative but to keep on going forward. 
But to imply that America was ready for firm action and we 
were not is to depart seriously from fact. 
*« x * x 
Mr. Jéhn Grierson, than whom no one has a better right 
to be heard on those documentary films in regard to 
which this country enjoys an acknowledged supremacy, 
made in his letter in last Saturday’s Times what most people, 
I imagine, will regard as an unanswerable case for the estab- 
lishment of a competent, strictly impartial committee to 
pass judgement on the artistic value of such productions. 
Under the Government’s new proposals the abolition of the 
“* quota talkie” is to be secured by a provision that at least 
£15,000 must be spent on a film to secure its admission 
to the market, unless a film made at a lower figure can be 
duly certified for the market on the ground of its intrinsic 
merits. But who at present is to do the certifying? A 
Boatd of Trade advisory committee, consisting largely of trade 
representatives, unsympathetic by tradition, temperament 
and interest to the independent producer who is doing all 
the be:. work in short and relatively inexpensive documentary 
films. The unfairness of that is palpable and the way of 
rectifying it obvious. The Moyne Committee proposed 
the creation of a Film Advisory Commission really indepen- 
dent and really, and primarily, concerned about artistic 
merit. Why does the Government hesitate about its 


appointment ? 
*x x * x 


No longer ago than last Saturday I happened to be asking 
a leading official in the Rotary movement whether Rotary 
existed, or could exist, in Germany. He answered confidently 
(and quite accurately) that it certainly did exist, and met with no 
difficulties at all, its aims having: been explained to Herr 
Hitler to his satisfaction. On Tuesday came the announce- 
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— 2! 
achieve its true objects. There may be strong 

especially sentimental ones, why Empire ty 

policy should concern itself exclusively with the expe 

of Britons to British territories. But in the last analy, 
it must remain doubtful whether either the secys e OL 
the prosperity of the Empire is to be achieved t 
means. It is more than doubtful whether they yi difficul 
give any relief to the problems of other nations, years @ 
of gre 
nifican 
“He ¥ 
the ke 
ment that no Nazi may henceforward be a Rotarian, Whig years. 
eans obviously that no one else will remain one. Of 4, fm 38 
reasons officially given—that the movement is internat; “The 
and that its German members might therefore be in jm ™° 
position of having to “ take orders ” from abroad ; and thy to wh 
in other countries Jews can be Rotarians—the first reveas Eurof 
a puerility and the second a fanaticism that once agin 5" 
emphasise the hopelessness of any real understanding wi Civil 
Nazi Germany. I am not a Rotarian, but I have noth Wi 
but admiration for the success it is achieving in b ine fe umne 
the minds of its members in every country and establishing ie of 1 
durable and effective links between different countrig, I foun 
But neither achievement seems compatible with currey SY 
Nazi policy. there 
* x * * seas 
Dr. Blunt, the Bishop of Bradford, will live in histoy B ° 
as the man who precipitated the royal crisis of last December, the 
Now he has described in a speech in America exactly hoy J ™" 
it happened, and incidentally cleared up a previous explanation dep 
that many people found bewildering. His statement thi by | 
when he prepared the famous address that lit the tain e °™ 
he had never heard of Mrs. Simpson would have ben * ‘ 
received with frank incredulity, but for the faith universal | ™ 
placed in a Bishop’s veracity (or the belief in his detachmen A 
from the world). Now perplexity is dispelled by Dr. Blunts ift 
explanation that his address to his Diocesan Conferene — 
was written some months before it was delivered, and tht ant 
though by the time of its delivery Mrs. Simpson had swum tha 
into his ken, and he realised how his reference to the King lap 
might be interpreted, he decided to let it stand. That makes for 
the whole thing quite clear, and in the light of all that hs § ™ 
happened there is little in it to regret. 5 
*« x * * an 
“As one who reads practically all the London papers daily 
for business rather than pleasure I feel fairly well qualified B * 
to pass judgement on their outstanding features. This week, : 





among some hundreds of published letters which I have had 
occasion to scan, I give pride of place without question or 
hesitation to one in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph from a retired 
bank clerk (writing from a seat in Greenwich Park) on the 
allegation that a bank clerk’s life is drab. The writer in reply 
told how he had spent his holidays. The first one, sixty-five 
years ago, was apparently only a Bank-Holiday, and he 
spent it at Rosherville. The next year he got to the West 
Highlands ; then he tramped in North Wales, did Norway 
on ponies, voyaged from Wapping to Wapping via Gibraltar; 
by collier from Swansea to Naples; and by various other 
vessels to various other ports; toured England by canal; 
and a great deal else. He must, I suppose, be over eighty now, 
but the spirit behind his letter is well calculated to stimulate 
many of us for whom that milestone is still some decades ahead. 
x x *x *« 

Mr. St. John Philby is no doubt accurate when he quotes 
the Royal Commission on Palestine as saying that “it 1s 
in the highest degree unfortunate that in the exigencies 
of war the British Government was unable to make their 
intention clear to the Sheriff.” The italics (which are mine) 
may suggest that it is in almost as high a degree unfortunate 
that the Commission should thus mishandle the English 
language. JANUS. 
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By GREGORY 


(DAY. the noise of conflict is so. overwhelming, the 
throb of the telegraph wires is so shrill, that it is 
gificult for the ear to catch the rhythm of history. Fifty 
ars ago it was much easier. . Two. Anglo-Saxon statesmen 
of great distinction had then realised very clearly the sig- 
nificance of Asiatic politics for the future course of history. 
«He who understands China,” said John Hay in 1890, “ holds 
the key to international politics for the next five hundred 
years.” And about the same time George Curzon, then a 
young Member of Parliament, said to his countrymen : 
“The fall of Great Britain will not be decided in Europe, 














emati 
re oe but on the continent from which our forebears once came and 
ir tp which their descendants returned as conquerors.” Today 
E have to be forcibly couvinced that the events in 

‘St revegy fe Europeans "ant - 
NCE agin Fastern Asia are at least of equal significance with the Spanish 





Civil War or the development of German foreign policy. 

What is happening in Eastern Asia today is in fact of 
immense importance, and will probably decide the course 
of history in coming centuries. There means are being 
found to overthrow the balance of world power. If Japan 
succeeds in obtaining supremacy in Eastern Asia, and 
therewith in the western Pacific, Britain’s mastery of the 
seas is destroyed. We shall then have to face a new and 
extremely “ dynamic ” situation. In the last two centuries 
the so-called balance of world power, in other words its 
more or less peaceful and continuous development, has 














rh depended on the silently recognised dual mastery of the sea 
ent tha OY the two Anglo-Saxon Powers. Now this Anglo-Saxon 
™ train control of the sea is called in question in Eastern Asia. That 





is the historic significance of the siege of Peking and the 
bombardment of Shanghai. 

After the Russo-Japanese War it seemed for a period as 
if the northern half of the Chinese Empire would be par- 
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be titioned between Russia and Japan, while the Yangtse Valley 
nd thr @ 2d Southern China would fall under British influence. In 
1 swum [that period, and later, little was needed for a genuine Russo- 
¢ King Japanese alliance to come into being. It has already been 
t makes @ forgotten that Russia and Japan in the last thirty years have 
hat has 0 five successive occasions made agreements concerning 
spheres of influence in China, in 1907, 1910, I9II, 1916, 
and last of all in 1925. The Sazonoff-Motono agreement 
s daily of July 3rd, 1916, was directed not so much against Germany 
aalified [2 against the United States; twice in that year Germany 
week, ff had made offers of a separate peace with Japan and with 
ve had fe Russia. 
‘ion or The destruction of the balance of power in 1914, the 
retired collapse of China and of Tsarist Russia, removed all limits 
on the to Japan’s political ambitions. In this period for the first 
1 reply fF time Japanese propaganda put forward clearly the principle 
ty-five & of Japan’s messianic ré/e in Asia and in the world. As early 
id he & % 1915 the programme of Japan’s protectorate over China 
West [— as publicly announced in the famous 21 demands. Only 
orway Anglo-Saxon co-operation, from about 1917 to 1920, prevented 
altar ; the complete subjection of China to Japanese control and 
other the seizure of eastern Siberia, from Vladivostok to Lake 
anal ; Baikal, from Russia. Once again, as in 1894-5, Tokyo saw 
now, herself deprived of the fruits of victory: 
ulate But Japan allowed herself to be restrained only for a short 
head. time. From September, 1931, when Manchuria was torn 
from China and occupied by Japanese troops, stretches 
Hotes an unbroken chain of military and political advances, all 
it 18 directed to one goal; the inclusion of all North China in 
acies Japan’s empire. Japan’s policy has been silently tolerated 
their by London and Washington and, in the last resort, by 
1ine) Moscow. The problem of supremacy in Eastern Asia 
nate appears once again to have become a Sino-Japanese concern. 
lish Yet the China of today looks very different from that 





JAPAN AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


BIENSTOCK 


China which over forty years ago was defeated by Japan- 
In the Yangtse valley and in South China a Government 
has grown up in Nanking which is dangerous to Japan’s 
dreams of power. For that very reason the tempo of Japanese 
aggression in North China has had to be increased year by 
year. The Japanese have no time to lose. Tokyo cannot 
tolerate in China a centre to which sooner or later all the 
provinces of the old Chinese Empire can attach themselves. 
A strong Government in Nanking might thwart all Japan’s 
plans in North China. At all costs it must be anticipated. 


Japan’s methods in foreign politics are not co-ordinated. 
There are different tendencies which conflict with each other. 
But it would be false to see a fundamental contradiction of 
ends in the discrepancy between the methods of the Kwantung 
army and those of Gaimusho (the Tokyo Foreign Office). 
The goal of Japanese foreign policy in China is fixed; on 
that there is fundamentally no discussion. Or rather there 
are two goals, which are nevertheless inseparable. The 
provinces of Northern China, which stand in more or less 
loose connexion with Central China and which are in a 
condition of complete collapse, are to be finally included in 
Japan’s sphere of domination; perhaps these provinces, 
with Jnner Mongolia and Manchuria, are to be unified in a 
great Chinese-Mongolian-Manchurian empire under the 
present Manchu emperor Kang-teh, and, of course, under 
Japanese control. In addition an important subsidiary 
goal would be achieved, the complete severance of all 
direct communication between the Soviet Union and Central 
China. 

The second goal of Tokyo’s policy consists in paralysing 
and finally disposing of the Government of Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek. For so long as the Government of Nanking exists 
as a national rallying-point, Japan’s supremacy in North 
China cannot be regarded as secure. Tokyo aims simul- 
taneously at these two objectives. The over-running and 
assimilation of the Northern Provinces is a formidable blow 
to the prestige of the Central Government in Nanking. 
Direct military action in the Yangtse valley, and the bom- 
bardment of Shanghai, paralyses the military action of 
Chiang’s Government in North China. 

Japan’s campaign in China today is not an improvisatior- 
It is Hirota’s old plan of creating in North China a powerful 
strategic and military-economic base, from which the rest of 
China, in one form or another, can be brought under Japanese 
influence. If this plan succeeds—and at the moment one can 
see no forces capable of preventing its success—Tokyo 
has for the first time in her history the decisive trump card 
in her hand, both against her most dangerous continental 
rival, Russia, and against her two maritime rivals, the British 
Empire and the U.S.A. For with North China Japan acquires 
a rich hinterland containing all the raw materials she lacks. 


In these last weeks Japan is climbing the last steps of the 
ladder which leads to world power. Eighty years ago Japan 
appeared a defenceless object of European and American 
colonisation ; today she claims to be among the first to 
decide the future course of world history. The further 
development of her policy can take different paths. As at 
the beginning of this century, the problem of her relations with 
Russia must first be solved; War or Alliance? Thirty-five 
years ago Marshal Yamagata, against the will of that other 
great statesman, Marquis Ito Hirobumi, the friend of Russia, 
brought into being the alliance with Britain against the 
Tsarist Empire. What will be her decision today ? Equally, 
if not more, important is the problem of Japan’s relations 
with the two Anglo-Saxon sea powers. If the passivity of 
London and Washington continues, Japan will soon force her 
will upon them. 
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HERE has appeared, during recent weeks, a mass of 
literature and statistical matter acclaiming, with a 
just sense of satisfaction, the return to this country of con- 
ditions of economic prosperity and even “ boom.” But there 
is an important section of the people which the enheartening 
rays of prosperity have but flickered on and _ failed 
to penetrate. The prospects which face the bulk of our 
industrial youth today are not cheerful to contemplate. 
Their problems are not only those of unemployment, although 
there were in 1936 105,915 unemployed juveniles between 
14 and 18, but spring equally from the blind-alley nature of 
such employment as is available for them, the prevalent 
practice of sacking boys when they attain adult age and have 
a right to adult pay, and a severe decline in the demand for 
skilled labour, with the result that none but a small minority 
are likely ever to attain promotion or a higher standard of 
living. 

Until five years ago, when the gates of emigration to the 
Dominions were closed, many young people took advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the Empire Settlement Act 
of 1923, under which the British Government contributed 
half of the cost of assisted migration and settlement in the 
Dominions, to escape from the clutches of industry into a 
more congenial life offering a brighter outlook. But in 1932 
this outlet was closed. The result of this is that throughout 
the country, but more particularly of course in the Special 
Areas, there are large numbers of boys between the ages cf 
14 and 18 who, given the necessary assistance, would willingly 
exchange their present depressing surroundings for agri- 
cultural or other employment which offered sound prospects 
and a pleasant and healthy life. 


There is one form of employment that fulfils both those 
conditions, work on the land, and the task of settling boys 
in agricultural work has now been going on systematically 
long enough under the aegis of the Community Services 
Department of the Y.M.C.A. for confident judgement to 
be passed on it. Their “ British Boys for British Farms ” 
scheme was started in September, 1932. The scheme 
provides for training boys between the ages of 14 and 17, 
taken mainly from the Depressed Areas, and placing them in 
agricultural employment throughout the country. It offers 
an admirable opportunity for lads from industrial districts to 
take up a new life, a healthier life, and one possessing greater 
prospects. 


“In no other group (than the under-18-years group) is the 
demoralising influence of unemployment so rapid and so 
disastrous in its effects,” says the first report of the Industrial 
Transference Board. This is true, and the first work which 
must be undertaken before successful transference can be 
contemplated is the reconditioning, physically and mentally, 
of those whom it is proposed to transfer. This the Y.M.C.A. 
is doing in its six training hostels. Here the boys receive 
not less than eight weeks of agricultural training, are housed 
and fed and provided with a suitable outfit of clothes. Of 
course in eight weeks, or even ten, which is the average 
period of training provided, a boy with no previous experience, 
as is generally the case, cannot attain any high standard of 
proficiency in the art of agriculture, but he does have the 
opportunity of building up his strength and morale and 
learning the first necessary rudiments of his future trade. 
During this period of training careful records are kept of the 
general health and progress of the boys, and the difference 
which even nine or ten weeks makes to their physique and 
capacity for work reveals better than anything the detri- 
mental effects of unemployment and poverty in industrial 
areas. 


After a boy’s period of training has been completed he is 
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placed on a farm, which has previously been visited and 
found to be suitable, and receives a wage which must Not be 
less than that specified under the Agricultural Wages Ac, 
and which in practice proves to be on an average twenty-fiye 
per cent. higher than this legal minimum. Particular care 
is taken that in no case shall a boy placed under the Y, M.A 
scheme usurp the position of an adult labourer or; take 
precedence in employment over local juvenile labour. lh 
point of fact in recent years there has been little fear of thi 
occurring, for the demand for young farm workers has bee, 
in excess of the local supply. The total number of agricy. 
tural labourers declined by 32,600 last year, and by anothe 
9,509 so far this year. In fact “ we have never once been able 
to supply the demands made upon us, and have continuously 
had a waiting list of farmers,” says ene of the Y.M.CA, 
reports. At the moment thirty-three farmers, who hay 
been visited and approved, are waiting for boys, 

The response to, and appreciation of, the scheme by farmers 
has been marked, and the lads of the industrial areas com. 
monly make excellent farm hands. North Yorkshire, Derby, 
Notts and Leicestershire and the South-Western counties are 
the areas in which most of the boys have so far been placed, 
For eighteen months after a boy has been settled with , 
farmer the Y.M.C.A. undertakes to visit him periodically and 
see that he is contented, well treated and progressing satisfac- 
torily in his work. If, for any reason, the boy is not happy 
he will be sent to another farm, and as a result of the care 
which is taken to find farms congenial to the particular 
character of the boy a good deal of replacement has to be 
undertaken. But only some 12 per cent. of these boys 
actually give up farming and return to their homes. The 
rest, as is clear from the tenor and substance of their letters 
home, are happy and contented in their new life. This 
after-care work is of great value and accounts in large part 
for the readiness with which parents allow their sons to leave 
home at so early an age. In all 1,154 boys have been trained 
and successfully placed under the scheme up to date, witha 
yearly average of about 300. 





































What, it may be asked, is the cost of this work? It is, 
in fact, surprisingly small. The average cost of transporting 
a boy from his home to the training hostel, of maintaining 
and training him for ten weeks, providing him with a suitable 
outfit of clothes and meeting other incidental expenditures 
—including medical treatment—placing him in employment 
and maintaining a system of after-care work, comes to 
about £20 a head. Since September, 1934, an arrangement 
has been operating between the Y.M.C.A. and the Ministry 
of Labour, by which the latter has contributed 50 per cent. 
of the above cost for the first hundred boys trained and 
placed, with a 10 per cent. increase for each succeeding 
hundred boys up to five hundred, when the Ministry would 
be paying 90 per cent. A condition of such assistance was 
that go per cent. of the boys must be taken from the recognised 
Depressed Areas. It appears doubtful wisdom to restrict 
such opportunities to youths from the Depressed Areas, 
for there are undoubtedly a great number of boys in other 
industrial districts who might with advantage take up 4 
life of agriculture had they the means of doing so. It would 
be of real value if the Ministry of Agriculture would, in 
the interests of the farms, undertake the same financial 
assistance as regards boys from non-depressed areas as the 
Ministry of Labour is now performing for Depressed Area 
boys. 















Sir Malcolm Stewart, in his 1936 Report on the Special 
Areas, says: “Unless there is a marked and unforeseen 
revival of trade in the Special Areas I remain convinced that 
the best prospects of employment for most of these young 
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be in transference to more prosperous districts.” 
The efforts of the Community Services Department of the 
} y.M.C.A. are directed not only towards the proyision of 
at employment for those who are at present out of 
or or in blind-alley occupations, but also to enabling 
viable applicants to exchange the often ..mechanical life ; 


men will 





————— 


of an industrial worker for the healthy and independent 
life of a farmer. 

England has to be colonised unless more and more agri- 
cultural land is to go out of occupation. Many schemes 
to repopulate rural areas have failed. Here is one that 
to all appearance is achieving notable success. 


STARTING FOR AUSTRALIA 


By WARREN 


HAVE never been to Australia, which no doubt is a 
misfortune both for Australia’ and for me. But I 

did go part of the way there last week—the first part; from 
Tilbury to Southampton, to be precise. I went there in a 
hrand-new ship. In one respect indeed I had the advantage 
ofher. She had never been to Southampton before ; I had. 
On the other hand, I am bound to acknowledge that her 
arrival in the port made more of a stir than mine ever did. 
Her name was the ‘ Orcades,’ and once more the benefits 
of a classical education are demonstrated. To the world 
she is the ‘ Orcades,’ probably as a dissyllable, failing that 
rhyming with Hades. Those of us with a Classical Tripos 
(class immaterial) written into our past say Orcades as if 
we had lived there all our lives. Lived where, benighted 
scientists and mathematicians may ask. In the Orcades, of 
course, whose cathedral at Kirkwall has just been celebrating 
its octocentenary (see The Spectator of a fortnight ago) and 
whose pursuits and achievements—a plough, a cromiech, 


' fishing-nets and a lot of other things—are attractively depicted 


' ina striking wall-painting by John Hutton in the tourist 


> class café on the ‘ Orcades ’ herself. 


This, naturally, has set me thinking about continuing the 


| voyage to Australia. The Orient Line very kindly conveyed 
' me as their guest this first bit of the way, but, owing no 
' doubt to a clerical oversight, they said nothing about carrying 
' through what they had so well begun. 
' have concurred. Only one stipulation would be necessary— 
that they should bring me back again. 
» stipulate that, too. With the full journey in mind I had to 
' consider whether the ship would meet my needs. 


If they had, I should 
Australia might 


On the 
whole she would. Her tonnage is 23,000 odd (or so I under- 


; stand; I dislike taking facts on authority, but I have to in 
| this case). That satisfies me. 


Some like them larger, but 
not all the ports on the route to Australia cater for such 


| tastes, and it is desirable on the whole that the ship shall fit 
| the port. And as I can cover a mile by walking round the 
| promenade deck eight times before breakfast (it is much 
| the same after dinner, though it seems like two and a half then) 
» Ican take adequate exercise when I need it, or alternatively 
| enhance the satisfactions of repose by watching other people 


taking it. Or I can swim. The swimming-pool, which is 
open to the heavens, has all the ordinary attractions, and one 
special. Adjacent to it is a notice with the legend “ It is 
dangerous to dive.”’. I should like to see that notice universal, 
regardless of veracity. So far as I am concerned it is always 
it 7s dangerous to dive. But England expects 
every man to do what other people are doing ; hence half our 
troubles. And hence not mine alone, where diving is con- 
cerned. Mine, indeed; I can bury in my breast, even though 
I cannot obliterate the betraying scarlet, but people drying 
on the side are quite unnecessarily bitter as they call for 
fresh towels. On the ‘ Orcades’ you can immerse yourself 
in divers manners but not in divers’ manners. 


Now this has to be considered about a voyage to Australia. 


| (But let me finish about exercise ; I shall ration myself by 


days ; Monday, shuffle-board; Tuesday, the rowing- 
machine; Wednesday, driving and putting; Thursday, 
deck-tennis ; Friday, quoits ; Saturday (to end the week with 
a teal burst) ping-pong; Sunday, Divine Service; think 
about tomorrow’s shuffle-board.) To resume, a voyage to 





POSTBRIDGE 


Australia starts in summer and ends in winter or vice versa. 
So the Orient Line has to make all arrangements to keep 
you warm when the world is cold and cold when the world 
is warm, and very laudably and methodically it has set to 
work. In your state-room, for example, you find suggestively 
an electric radiator, in addition to the ship’s ordinary heating 
apparatus, and a thermos jug for iced water. And if 
anyone will teach you how, and you have the knack of learning, 
you can fiddle about most astonishingly with air. You 
turn this and twist that and get it hot or cold just like water, 
and just as much or as little of it as you want. There are 
inside cabins with no port-holes kept quite ideal with con- 
ditioned air (humidity is regulated as well as temperature) 
and one or two with artificial daylight that must be pro- 
aounced if anything an improvement on the original. At 
any rate one practical visitor suggested in all earnestness, if a 
little critically, that there ought to be some curtains to temper 
the sunshine. 


I should be quite content, if the directors .really left me 
to pay my own bill, to go to Australia tourist. The tourist- 
class seems to provide everything an unexacting mortal 
could require—though it is pleasant to be exacting on occasion 
and savour the luxuries of the first-class decks and lounges. 
The tourist menus I have not sampled, but being rather 
of the man-needs-but-little-here-below-nor-keeps-that-little- 
long type when on ship-board that is not an aspect of the 
voyage to which I attach supreme importance. Indeed since 
everyone eats a great deal too much on board ship (and 
most people everywhere else) the less that is offered them 
the better; but every shipping line I have known deliber- 
ately encourages excess. If I am not to go tourist I shall 
establish myself in one of the air-conditioned flats on D deck, 
with its double bedroom, entrance-hall, living room, bath- 
room, box-room and pantry. It will cost someone £530 
to send me there with spouse or other companion (masculine) 
that way, but only £470 to get me back. ‘Transport, like 
other commodities, comes cheaper in bulk. 

There is one other point about this ship. She is an 
admirable vessel to get wrecked from. The procedure for 
that is a little novel. In my experience you usually start 
to get saved by going to the boat-deck. On the ‘ Orcades ’ 
you start by not going there. When the ship hits an iceberg, 
or something from an anonymous submarine hits the ship, 
passengers assemble on B deck with life-belts round their 
necks like ruffs and the captain talks to them from the 
bridge through a row of loud-speakers running the whole 
way fore and aft. It means a rather forced intimacy with 
the captain, but he is a nice captain, and the effect is soothing, 
which is generally held to be an advantage during shipwreck. 
Then a line of boats comes dropping down from the deck 
above, like Paul in the basket, and you step into them— 
that is, into one of them—get dropped a little lower to 
sea-level and do cross-words till the S.O.S.’s which the 
wireless man has been sending out as the water creeps up 
him bear fruit. 

Starting for Australia gives one a lot to think of. As 
I explained, I did not go all the way. The rest of the way 
would take about six weeks, and six weeks is a good while 
to be shut up with your fellow-passengers. The designer 


of the ‘ Orcades,’ with a sound judgement of human nature, 
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evidently realised that you might sometimes want to get 
away from them (or, conceivably, vice versa). So he con- 
centrated on nooks and crannies. Quite apart from the 
chance of isolation in corners of the café or corners of the 
library, or corners of the lounge, or corners of the tavern 
(though I have doubts about the availability of isolation there), 
there are seductive little writing-desks fitted in, not in pairs 
but all solitary, wherever four feet of space along a wall is 
doing nothing. If you want to write a. novel like Conrad’s 
you just sit down at one of them and write it. 


By RICHARD FREUND 


S a tonic for townsmen, camping is supreme. Ten 
years ago I could not have told my best friend how I 
spent my week-ends. Today camping has become popular 
and respectable. There is a Camping Club with many 
thousand members, splendid offices and exalted patrons. 
Camping is discussed in the Press and on the wireless. All 
over the country one comes upon camping “ sites,” groups 
of tents placed on an open common or near the seashore. 
A list of such sites is issued by the Club, which is doing good 
work by educating its members to “ leave their sites as they 
find them.” 


That, of course, is only the first lesson, the basic rule ; 
English campers, being new to the game, have still almost 
everything to learn. For example, most of them fail to see 
that solitude is the essence of camping. A “ camp-site ”’ 
turned into a caravanserai is no better, and a good deal worse, 
than a country inn. A place suited to one’s taste and mood has 
to be searched for ; no organisation can do that job for you. 
Years ago I found such a spot, sixty miles from London, two 
miles from a main road, yet so completely secluded that the 
sweeping view over hillside and wooded valley has hardly 
once been darkened by the shadow of man. A few horsemen 
from a distant riding-school may pass by in the morning ; 
one or two villagers with whom we play darts at the inn may 
pay us a visit to bring a rabbit or a bag of vegetables ; but 
though motorists stop for picnics at a gate half a mile away 
not one has come to our spot for years. Motorists in this 
country never seem to stray from their cars. The crowded 
highway seems to fascinate them. They move in herds, all 
at once and along the same routes. Even on a Bank Holiday 
you can have the road to yourself if you choose byways and 
travel at the hours when the best people sit down for lunch, 
tea, or dinner. 


The camping equipment available in this country is 
designed, for the most part, with the conception that the 
camper likes to “ rough it.”” I bought most of my equipment 
in Germany, and whatever else the Germans may be, there is 
no denying that they are good at gadgets. Although I carry 
my tent lightly under one arm, it is as firm as a house when 
erected. I can stand up in it, and the wind does not get in 
along the bottom and lift the roof, because the ground-sheet 
is made Of One picce with the walis. No damp enters when 
the doors are closed, though fresh aiz comes in through the 
window, which has a mosquito net. Along the beam is a 
hammock that takes the clothes without creasing them. My 
sleeping bag is as light as down and as warm as three blankets. 
It has a clean linen lining, with flaps to button across the 
shoulders so that the cold does not wake me when I turn. 
I go to bed and get up exactly as I do at home. I learned to 
light a wood fire even in the rain when I was twelve. It is no 
trouble if you know how to do it. I should probably give up 
camping if I could not make good coffee in the open air ; 
but I can. 


Some time ago I noticed a newspaper competition for 
the most suitable food to take on a picnic. The idiotic 
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The ‘ Orcades’ is making her first voyage to Aus: 
without me, which will rob her arrival at Sydney * 
éclat, But the ship will have done a good job by the tg 
she gets there. She will have shown to a full comp! 
of passengers, and to several thousand sightseers y te 
ports of call, what British shipbuilders can turn OUt Why 
they try. Any yard in any country can safely be chi 
lenged to improve on her within the limits of her siz ai 
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tonnage. When purchasing a liner, in your own interest hye Coun 
British. st 
mom 
today 
team 
to ou 
years 
third 
judge gave the prize to a particularly complicated chick of : 
sandwich. That is not the way to live in the open: We ee 
must eat better, not worse, than you do at home. Gril sult, 
or fried meat, roast or braised fowl, and fresh vegetable 0 
from the village. It may be more trouble than opening tix a 
but cooking is highly interesting when you have not got i re 
do it every day. Then there is the local beer, or wine, the 
the Continent. And it is most important to visit the Villa nd 





inn and make friends with the regulars. In our little Sugg 
place we know every one for miles around : Jim the fan 










































manager, who breeds greyhounds ; Jack the gardener, whi - 
was in the navy and knows all about the Mediterraney C 
Tom the pig-breeder, full of wisdom on men and anim. the 
the gamekeepers who always beat me at darts; the publi 4" 
and his family. We know who has married, died, or boug: up 
land. We know who was down for the Admiral’s shootin 7 
party during the week. We know that they don’t like the nee Silt 
vicar because he is uppish and mumbles. I sometins ¥ 
think we know more about the village than the squire iff R.' 
his fine mansion. It took us a long time to get accept enti 
but now we belong. bad 
We know, too, the flowers and animals of the place. Oni 
an adder was at the door when we opened it, but thaw © 
when we took a novice who poured milk on the growi— "" 
There is a badger, a fox with a family, there are millions ant 
rabbits and birds. Every time we discover something ni ~ 
in those five square miles which, for some mysterious ream § in 
we seem to have all to ourselves. A long time ago the agen Ov 
gave us permission to camp there as long as we did 0 na 
disturb the game, and I do not think we have ever dx fo 
that. Apart from the different colour of the turf on tk Rc 
spot where the tent stands you could not see any sigs no 
of habitation when we have left. And when we reum—® ab 
we find unspoiled nature, a view that changes witht we 
seasons but is always one of the finest in England, andth a 
thrill of complete stillness. We have sat out on wat an 
nights till the stars paled, and we have cheerfully put yay 
our ambulant home in pouring rain. It makes no different 
if you are properly protected and unprejudiced against rar: | 
water. . 
I strongly deny that camping is 4 method of “escay, BS 
a romantic flight from more normal forms of life. Its : 
mainly 2 way of spending an interesting week-end in feiR 
air, with good food, warmth and comfort. None of the— 8 
things are to be had in an English country inn. The evening 
are deadly dull, the beds are rocky, the rooms are damp ai , 
the food is repulsive. Moreover, the change from towns— , 
not striking enough. It is one thing to walk about in them 
around the tent, and quite another to step out into them . 
from the porch of a house. At the inn you expect thing— 
to be as smooth as at home, with the result that you # ) 





disappointed. In camp you accept different standards witho 
question. You get something in return. And every ti 
you come back to town with the feeling of having be 
away on a long holiday. 
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CAN MIDDLESEX DO IT? 


By SIR PELHAM WARNER 


NE has to go back to the cricket seasons of 1920 and 
() 1921 for a parallel to the present situation in the 
County Championship. In both those summers the ultimate 
destination of the championship was in doubt up to the last 
moment, and a further parallel may be found in the fact that 
today, as in 1920 and 1921, Middlesex are one of the two 
teams concerned in a thrilling fight which is drawing crowds 
to our cricket grounds in numbers unknown during recent 
ears. And there may be, in certain circumstances, yet a 
third parallel with 1920 and 1921, for the last county match 
of the year, at Lord’s, between Middlesex and Surrey, may 
be the vital game. Mathematics has never been my strong 
suit, and decimal points—those “‘ damned dots,” as a Vic- 
torian Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to have described 
them—are beyond my ken, but what is certain is this, that 
should Middlesex win their last two matches, versus Notting- 
hamshire, at Trent Bridge, and versus Surrey, at Lord’s, 
they are bound to be champions, by a “ d——d dot ” or two, 
whatever their redoubtable opponents, Yorkshire, may 
achieve in their remaining matches versus Sussex at Eastbourne 
and Hampshire at Bournemouth. 


Can Middlesex do it? If history is a guide they will, but 
the goddess who presides over cricket and loves to bring 
down the most skilful players and teams has not yet made 
up her mind on which side she will ultimately bestow her 
favours. But whatever her choice, either Middlesex or York- 
shire will be worthy champions. 


What sort of an eleven is this Middlesex side which Mr. 
R. W. V. Robins—a great cricketer himself—leads with such 
enthusiasm, energy and enterprise ? They began the season 
badly, as always, but their form during the last two months 
has been devastating. They have defeated Lancashire, 
Gloucestershire, Kent twice, Worcestershire twice, Somerset 
twice, Sussex, Surrey, in one of the finest matches ever played, 
and Essex, and drawn with Warwickshire. 


Their real strength lies in their bowling, and this is reflected 
in the averages in which we find Sims, Smith (J.), H. G. 
Owen-Smith, Gray, and the captain, amongst the first dozen 
names. And there is variety as well as numerical strength— 
for Smith and Gray are fast, while Sims, Owen-Smith and 
Robins represent the googlie school of bowling—though 
none of these three is quite like the other. This is a formid- 
able attack, suited to practically every type of wicket, and 
would be even more formidable were G. O. Allen, who was 
a yard faster versus Kent at Lord’s last Saturday than 
any bowler I have seen this season, more frequently 
available. 


The figures of the five bowlers may well be set out in 
detail : 


O. M. R. W. Averag-. 
Sims .. ins vs gen 138 1,856 117 15.86 
Smith (J.) me .. 658.2 233 2,116 132 15.89 
H. G. Owen-Smith . 280.1 36 gII 55 16.56 
Gray .. es .. 386.4 83 1,006 60 16.76 
R. W. V. Robins - $715 85 1,672 87 19.21 


The batting has revealed, until Hart’s recent reintroduction 
to the side with such happy results, one very weak point ; 
there was not a reliable pair of opening batsmen ; in this 
respect Middlesex compare very unfavourably with York- 
shire, who have over and over again been given a splendid 
start by Sutcliffe, still a master, and Hutton, his pupil. At 
No. 3 we find Edrich, sound and reliable, one of the best 
and most promising of the young generation; at No. 4 
the great Hendren, and at No. 5 Compton, only 19 years of 
age, full of strokes, adaptable, and with a touch of genius 
in him, 


Then follow a couple of attacking, quick-footed, wristy 
batsmen in Robins and Owen-Smith—Sims a useful player, 
and Smith a giant of a man and a prodigious hitter of a 
cricket-ball if in no sense to be relied on for runs. The name 
of J. H. Human has been omitted only for the reason that 
he is so seldom available. He is a very fine batsman on a 
hard wicket, with lovely strokes, as those who saw him 
play at Hove and at the Oval will readily agree. His 74 
not out versus Surrey was a great effort worthy of a great 
occasion, and it is no exaggeration to say that in the long 
and not unsplendid history of Middlesex cricket few finer, 
or braver, innings have ever been played. 


In Price Middlesex possess a most capable and consistent 
wicket-keeper—one of the best in the country—very safe, 
standing back to the fast bowlers, and knowing all the tricks 
and mysteries of the googlie men, while if the catching has 
not always been up to the mark the ground fielding has been 
of the highest standard. 


Middlesex play “fast” cricket; they bowl fast, they 
score quickly, they get other sides out quickly, and they run 
fast in the field. There is penetration and there is punch in 
all their work, and this is very largely due to the example of 
the captain, one of the keenest cricketers that ever lived, 
and with a devotion to Middlesex cricket which has not been 
surpassed by any leader of the county eleven. 


Above every other reason why Middlesex supporters desire 
to win the County Championship is because this is Hendren’s 
last year. He first played for the county in 1907, and an 
eminent statistician informs me that up to the end of last 
season he had scored in all first-class cricket, including tours 
abroad, 55,783 runs, with an average of 51.84. His deeds 
for Middlesex would fill a volume, and apart from his 
magnificence on the field he has been a guide, philosopher and 
friend to the young men. He goes to-Harrow next May. 
There he will instruct the young generation, not only in the 
finer points of the game, but in the manner in which he has 
always played cricket, a manner which has made him the 
most popular cricketer in England for many a long day 
now. 

He plays his last match at Lord’s on Saturday, and when he 
goes out to bat he will, I venture to think, receive a reception 
which may, possibly, be overwhelming to him, but which 
will be a genuine reflection of the esteem and affection in 
which he is held by the cricket-loving public. Lord’s will 
not seem the same without “‘ Patsy ” Hendren. 
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HERE is one direction in which the present century 
can claim an undoubted advance, and that is in the 
application of science to the utilisation of new technical 
materials and methods of construction. The relevance of 
this to architecture is obvious. Each in their own way— 
Greek temples, Roman thermae, and French Gothic cathe- 
drals—became as large as their materials and method of 
construction would allow. Today we suffer from no such 
restriction. Not only are the uses of the current materials, 
steel and concrete and glass, capable of a very great extension 
_ before they reach the limit of their powers, but also the con- 
tinuous advances in scientific knowledge of internal molecular 
structure are demonstrating the still incredible possibilities 
which will arise with a full control of our available resources. 

The necessity for the encouragement and full exploitation 
of technical advance is certain, and the purpose here is to 
discuss a problem of very great immediate and practical 
relevance. For, in spite of the prophetic vision which is 
by now the commonplace heritage of any scientist, in 
practice the gulf between the potential and the actual tech- 
nical level of construction has never been wider. It is not 
hard to discover one important reason for this. The first 
use of any new material is bound to involve a risk, and it is 
therefore difficult for the architect to persuade any client to 
allow him to experiment with its practical application. At 
best a new material or technique is bound to begin its life 
in a condition so primitive that it will be little or no better 
than its predecessor, which has gradually evolved into its 
most advanced form. At worst it will develop some un- 
suspected flaw and will involve expensive repairs or 
replacement. 

There is no simple way of overcoming this difficulty. 
The work of such organisations as the Building Research 
Station or the National Physical Laboratory is valuable, but 
necessarily limited in its scope. Someone, whether from 
motives of self-interest or of philanthropy, must be persuaded 
to take the first risk in a full-scale experiment. Someone 


IJNHE sight of money-lenders should arouse great distress 

and poignance in the minds of honest folk anywhere. 
One cannot for a moment believe that a money-lender is a 
merciful person, irrespective of sex, caste and virtue. Money- 
lenders of India are of several types: but two of them are 
very prominent. One is a Marwari and the other a Patan. 
These two though they advance money, still their ways and 
means are entirely different. The main point of similarity 
is that they are prepared to advance loans on usurious rates 
of interest only. Marwari will not lend you even a copper 
coin if you cannot deposit as security gold, silver and other 
valuables or clothes and vessels of brass, whether new or 
old. It is only on security that he advances loans. 

Unlike is the history of a Patan money-lender. Whatever 
the position or status of a money-need person, the Patan 
money-lender is prepared to advance him any money, 
either because he holds an appointment in Government or 
that he is introduced by a known client. Patans do not 
expect any collateral security while they advance you loan, 
In fact the main theme of a Patan money-lender is entire 
trust and goodwill. Patans are a set of religious and devout 
folk. They are punctual to Mosques and pray for their well- 
being. Usury is not admitted according to their faith. In 
this they adhere to a brother Mahomedan. They will not 
therefore Joan money to his brother Moslem. Here is their 
religion. This strong and sturdy race of Patans are a source 
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must be prepared to lose; but, fortunately for Progres 
there are also people who stand to gain by the succes, 
application of a new process, and those are its manufa 

or sponsors. A case in point has recently occurred with the 
opening, just behind King’s Cross Station, of a small bloc 
of four flats. The construction of these, essentially. fo, 
experimental purposes, was sponsored by the Sheet Steel 
Market Development Committee. The opportunity yy, 
used to test out a number of new ideas in sound and heat 
insulation. But the main novelty was the very general ys 
of pressed steel for such different purposes as baths, metal 
lathing and drainpipes. In several cases the different ney 
materials were used in collaboration for the first time, and 
necessary modifications were realised and incorporated, 
The result is a truly experimental house, which is designed 
at the same time actually to be lived in, and as such it js 
a real advance. 



















The disadvantages must not, however, be overlooked, 
The materials demonstrated in such a building are essentially 
competitive. Such a system includes no umpire who could 
distinguish suitable uses from unsuitable ones. For example, 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, who provided the site 
and whose employees will live in the block, have been 
entrusted both with the heating and with the lighting 
Almost all authorities agree that water heating and cooking 
is most efficiently and economically provided by gas, but 
few would support the use of gas lighting as an alternative 
to electricity. Moreover, this method of joint experiment 
and advertisement effectually excludes those new synthetic 
materials which at present lack an influential sponsor. All 
experiment under living conditions is desirable, but the 
position cannot be really satisfactory until such tests are 
conducted by a powerful and liberally endowed public 
organisation, whose purpose is to discover the most suitable 
contemporary combination of materials and not to advertise 
the products of any one industry at the expense of its 
competitors. 




























Bangalore. 


of fear to weaklings, being warlike in their nature. Most 
of these men living here are bachelors. It is said that they 
cannot marry till they become rich. Generally Hindu debtors 
are more afraid of these few ; much more a Brahman debtor. 
In fact debtors to a Patan would be quite willing to pay off 
the interest punctually, but never to their own Hindu creditor. 
The chief fear is that the Patan would punish him; nay, 
there is a great fear that these money-lenders trouble the 
ladies of debtors in their homes and while in the absence of 
the debtors. Here, might is the right that prevails. Instances 
of such maltreatment may be rare but not very rare. There 
may perhaps be cases for an inquiring mind. 

Patan money-lenders advance money to the extent you 
require, but that they deduct a month’s interest in advance 
out of the principal lent out. Two distinct types of transac- 
tions are in vogue. First is that the money-lender advances 
you money and deducts purely a month’s interest on the 
execution of pro-note. The second is that the money-lendet 
advances money only on your executing pro-note for higher 
sum, either double, treble or quadruple times of actual 
advance. In every case, the interest is a per cent. per iensem 
and never per cent. per annum. 

It is surprising to note that the rate of interest not only 
differs to the value of money advanced but varies from person 
to person—from an anna to four annas per rupee or more pet 
month. If a Patan charges you only an anna, better you 
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think, that the Patan is one of the most, kind men, The 
interest SO agreed upon should be paid before the fifth of 
every month, and even if the money is advanced during the 

middle or latter part of the month the interest is calculated 

for that month as a whole. The interest that is paid will 
never be noted on the pro-note. No voucher will be given to 
ou for the payment of interest. It is all belief and trust. 

This is the tragic portion in the life of a debtor. So long as 

ou are straightforward and honest there is no need to be 
afraid of a Patan money-lender. 

You now enter the manyil of a Patan. You are received 
with utmost respect, and while you are under his dangerous 
shade you will see that you are seated on soft bed, reclining 
our back on cushion along the wall. The floor of the room 

is spread with bed, and back-resting portion of the wall 
lined with cushions. You will notice’ on the walls whips 
of long lengths, short swords in their sheaths and stout 
sticks leathered at ends, hanging loose. The Chief is seated 
majestically at the safe to advance you money, and before 
him you go and sit. Patan and you are not alone in the 
room. You will see many others, who are his assistants to 
collect the money from the clients by all possible methods. 
They will with eager eyes be staring at you. You now tell 
the Patan your wish and the arrangement is agreed. The 
Patan takes out of his iron safe his On-Demand Pro-note 
book and places it before you to fill up the form. When 
you come to writing space “at . . .” he will ask you to stop. 
You are not to fill in anything there. While the On-Demand 
Pro-note is written up you should not write the rate of 
interest, though agreed. The percentage is only verbal 
agreement. So long as the understanding is faithfully carried 
out, no trouble indeed. But should there be slackness in 
the payment of interest, woe to the debtor. You have 
signed the bond. The Patan opens his safe and rolls the 
rupees on the bed. Don’t hesitate, please. He has already 
deducted the interest for a month. You take the money 
and leave the place with his best wishes. Before you leave 
him, he sounds you a note of warning that you should be 
true to the understanding. Beware therefore, for you are 
entrapped ! 

You have taken the money. It is certain that you are not 
safe anyway till you clear the loan and be done with him. 
The Patan and his assistants would not care to see you at all 
so long you are regular in the payment of interest. In 
fact though they meet you anywhere they would go away 
unobserved. They do not even show to others that you 
are a debtor to them. Once you fall to arrears, you will 
be chased wherever you go. It never is impossible for them 
to track a debtor. Any of them will be on his cycle with his 
leathered cane, before your own home, in front of your 
office and along your track. You cannot escape. He is 
like the “ Invisible Man” everywhere. Patan is anyway 
a good man if you should only approach him and plead 
your temporary inability instead of perfect evasion. 

In this way Patan money-lenders that have come from 
far-off homes with a handful of money have been amassing 
wealth and day by day becoming richer and richer. I have 
studied their methods personally. My friends that have 
been entangled with them have given expression to their 
experience. I could write a volume in detail, but space is 
in my way. I have seen my friend keep a few rupees quite 
ready on the second day of every month to pay to his Patan. 
He would not like to meet his Patan in his home, but would 
wait on his walk to pay his bloody interest.* On seeing the 
distant approach of the Patan, he would hold ready the 
money in his hand and approach the Patan so close to merely 
pass on the interest to the thirsty-extended-palm. Yes, 
the money fell in the palm. The Patan is going away with 
the interest unobserved. Everything in a few seconds. 
The debtor is free from anxiety and terror for one month 
more ! 








* ie. “blood-money.”—Epb. The Spectator, 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


ETTERS in this and other journals during the last 
fortnight have dealt, incidentally, with a problem 
of practical as well as theoretical importance at this present 
time: the attitude of a democratic, peace-loving society 
towards the profession of arms. One writer thinks that 
the views of teachers in State schools have had a good deal 
to do with the shortage of recruits for the army; another 
writer, of Left-wing outlook, admits that, whatever their 
views about the expediency of rearmament as things are 
now, people who share his opinions must be repelled by 
anything concerned with preparation for war. It is possible 
to suggest that both these correspondents are right, and 
that each one of them fixes upon a certain confusion of ideas 
in the mind of the other, though one of the two spoils his 
case by the assumption—too common among converts to 
a cause—that his own side has a monopoly of clear thought, 
virtuous emotion, and honourable purpose. Exhibitions 
of naif spiritual pride are not limited to one political party ; 
if they are given more vociferous expression on the Left 
wing they often take, on the opposite side, the form of a 
silent, impenetrable superiority which is hardly less 
irritating. 

It is probably true that a certain confusion of thought— 
not confined to school teachers—has made many young 
men believe that because war may be aggressive, and is 
always hateful, soldiering is a degrading profession. This 
distaste for the profession of arms is not new in England. 
There are large historical reasons for its diffusion, parti- 
cularly among the working class ; but these reasons do not 
explain its intensity today. It may be noticed in passing 
that those who want the downfall of England are inclined 
to draw an entirely wrong inference from this feeling. If 
the English people were brought into a war today, they 
would fight it, not with the idea that war was an instrument 
of policy to be adopted or dropped according to convenience, 
but with the tenacity and endurance of those who, once 
and for all, intend to do away with an abominable thing. 
The English people in the past have shown more steadfast- 
ness in this respect than any other nation; they have not 
changed for the worse in the last hundred years. 


It happens that an American scholar has just found some 
remarks of Coleridge which put this question about the 
profession of arms as it appeared to a man of deep insight 
at the height of the Napoleonic war. “ The great question 
is whether or no it be congruous with a free country that 
the profession of a Soldier should be considered in the 
same light as any other Trade: whether a great evil made 
by necessity good for a time, as a means of averting a greater 
evil, ought to be made co-ordinate with professions perma- 
nently good and essential to society ?”” What is the answer 
to this question? The Duke of Wellington, who may be 
taken as typical of the best English soldiers of every modern 
age, would have given an answer, without bombast, in 
terms of duty. No other answer is satisfactory; yet this 
answer has certain implications. No political party ought 
to be satisfied with “ attracting recruits’ or with appeals 
to “join the army and see the world.” Military service 
should be recognised for what it is; it has nothing to do 
with football. Those who volunteer for this duty can be 
honoured for so doing, but no citizen of sound body ought 
to leave wholly to others the priority of risk. If there are 
any values, or, in the last analysis, any hopes, worth defending 
at the price of modern war, the primary burden should 
be shared by all who believe in defence. Jaurés once pointed 
this out to his fellow-socialists in France. Historical tradition 
has made it a hard doctrine for Englishmen to accept even 
during a war. Its acceptance in the half-peace, half-war 
of today would be easier if there were less talk about the 
army as a pleasant career for youth, 
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lT was two years since I had been last in France, and, then 
as now, I had arrived in Paris on the eve of July 14th. 
In 1935 the day of the Féte Nationale had been marked by 
the first great demonstration of the Front Populaire against 
“the Fascist menace,” and it was to the cry of De la Rocque 
au poteau that the very varied groups of Communists, 
Youth, Anti-Fascist Intellectuals, Orthodox Socialists and 
not quite orthodox Radicals marched behind red and tricolour 
banners in what was still a novel conjunction. The pro- 
cession, or series of processions, was highly impressive 
and highly significant; it showed that the follies of the 
Right had, as usual, been the salvation of the Left, that 
the Communists had fully repented of imbecile alliance 
with the assailants of the régime and that, if there really 
was a Fascist menace (and in Paris good observers thought 
that there was), it was more than matched by the resolution 
of the Paris workmen not to go down quietly before it. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-seven was, as the Americans 
say, something else again. The procession was as big as 
ever, bigger perhaps; better drilled certainly, for now 
there were many groups which could and did sing both 
the Marseillaise and the Internationale, an ideal aimed at 
but not attained in 1935. But the spirit had changed. It 
was still possible to condemn De la Rocque to the firing 
post, but the “ Colonel Count ” is not a very effective scare- 
crow in 1937. He has degenerated into a mere politician, 
a mere journalist ; no longer is he a saviour of France from 
the corrupt politicians of all parties, and less than ever now 
that it has been circumstantially asserted by a former partisan, 
and not really denied by himself, that the chief of the Croix 
de Feu was actually (like so many of the politicians against 
whom he thundered) on the secret pay-roll of the Tardieu and 
Laval Governments. The original driving force behind 
the Front Populaire was fear, partly genuine, partly artfully 
exaggerated, of a Fascist movement. That fear, at the 
moment, is almost entirely fictitious or entirely external. 
For there is a real fear, the fear of war, of war spreading 
from Spain, perhaps from China; and, if there is one rule 
of French politics that seems still to stand, it is that no 
party, no personality, can stand the imputation of being 
bellicose. 

In the provinces the party cries are the same, but among 
peasants at least there seems to be less enthusiasm for active 
aid to Valencia than Parisians suspect. For one thing the 
Spanish war has lasted a year; it is a permanent feature of 
the news, like the forest fires in the Var or the accidents at 
level crossings. The decisive victories on both sides are 
beginning to have an odd resemblance in the minds of 
many Frenchmen to the decisive victories of the late War. 
It was a Socialist deputy for a mainly agricultural constituency 
who shrugged his shoulders and smiled at the latest news of 
Government triumphs. “ All official communiqués are 
bogus ; Salamanca or Valencia, it’s just the same and just 
like the last War.” And it should be remembered that 
even the most pacifist Frenchman has had willy-nilly a 
military training, which makes him suspicious of the official 
bourrage de crdéne that comes from all army headquarters. 


And he has, too, a certain minimum of professional compet- - 


ence in military matters that makes him ready to smile (and 
sometimes sneer) at the technical side of the Spanish war. 
The Basques and Madrilenos (no doubt) fought well, but 
how incompetently! As for the Catalans, they talk even 
more and do even less than the most loud-mouthed liar of the 
Old Port of Marseilles. This type of average Frenchman 
wants his Government to keep an eye on Spain ; he doesn’t 
want a German- or Italian-controlled government to 
the west of Toulon and Algiers, and he is astounded at the 
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apparent complacency of the British Government a the 
danger to Gibraltar. But of crusading zeal for the Spanis, 
republic there seems to be a diminishing supply, ‘7, 
policy of delay and of strict collaboration with Britain seem 
generally acceptable. 

It would be too much to say that the same is true of inten) 
politics. Electorally the movement is still to the Left. Th 
defeat of ex-Communist Doriot’s candidates in his own ald 
constituency of Saint Denis, the universal conviction (an 
Right and Left) that the approaching local government election; 
will reinforce the Front Populaire, are proof enough of thy 
But it is difficult (not quite impossible however) for a militay 
who hoped for a new heaven and a new earth in 1936 to k 
enthusiastic for a government with M. Camille Chautemp, 
at the head and with M. Georges Bonnet at the Treasury, 
The two hundred families are having a little of their revenge, 
and the economies and new taxes imposed by decree-lay 
by M. Georges Bonnet have a remarkable resemblance ty 
the decree-laws of M. Pierre Laval. The “ wall of money” 
that seemed ready to fall at the blast of the Blum trumpe 
last June has proved itself quite as effective an obstacle g 
it was in 1924-6 to M. Herriot and, in 1933, to M. Daladier 
Even with M. Jouhaux, the Sir Walter Citrine of France, a 
the board of the Bank of France, the same old game seems to 
go on. Prices are rising and, since the Government ha 
professed to forbid rises and since this is still the county 
far more of Colbert than of Turgot, rises can only be due t 
the wickedness of the trusts and the banks and the radical 
senators who torpedoed M. Blum. 

It is not altogether surprising, then, that skilled observers 
of the temper of the country note a cooling-off in the temperz- 
ture of the masses. And it is not surprising that the Socia- 
ists, forced to collaborate with the Radicals in this policy of 
Red economic retreat, should look with alarm at the pressing 
invitations of the Communists to unite in one great workers’ 
party. For the Communists may promise to be as free and 
democratic and as independent of outside governments a 
they like, few Socialists believe that the wire to Moscow will 
be cut, or that the new united party will be able to pursue 
any policy that goes against the desires of the Soviet Foreign 
Office, or that, in the new party any more than in the already 
united trades unions, they will be able to save themselves 
from Communist boring from within. The split of 1920 
will be renewed, and to the profit of those old masters of the 
political game, the Radicals, who know that you may ruk 
party congresses by the votes of fire-eating militants, but 
that the voters of Gonfle-Bonfigue expect and will be content 
with a good deal less than a new heaven and a new earth. 

But it should be remembered that the voters who swept 
M. Blum into power last year have got a good instalment of 
heaven anyway. The law of forty hours may have (almost 
certainly it has) put up the costs of production to a degree 
that accentuates the already difficult economic position of 
France. But it has given leisure and paid holidays to millions 
to whom the old French religion of endless work and economy 
has lost much of its meaning in the new machine-world. 
Can you wonder that the workers are grateful for what they 
have, even if they are resigned to not having any more fora 
bit? And not only the workers are grateful ; the Office du 
Blé has, by hook or by crook, improved the position of the 
peasant. Indeed, next to my having seen a fish caught from 
the Pont Neuf, I rank among the most unexpected things that 
have ever occurred to me in France the admission of é 
peasant acquaintance of mine not merely that he had a good 
and abundant crop of wheat but that he was satisfied with 
the price. If that spirit is widespread in France, there is 00 
immediate market for local Hitlers or Stalins, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


By John Van Druten. At the St. Martin’s 


«Gertie Maude.” 


Tus deft, agreeable, unimportant story of a chorus girl who met 
with signal bad luck in the year of King George V’s Coronation 
is a period piece in the fullest sense of that expression. Over 
the nursery fireplace hangs a map of pre-War Europe ; clothes, 
pictures, slang, allusions are all delightfully true to 1911. 
$0 is the play. There is nothing wrong with it ; it is excellent 
entertainment. A quarter of a century ago we should have 
thought it pretty terrific. But today —? We admire the 
dramatic texture, we spend a pleasant evening in the theatre, 
and we go home wishing that Mr. van Druten could find 
Pegasus some more contemporary employment than is pro- 
vided between the shafts of a hansom. 

Gertie Maude is kept by the Hon. Rags Cartwright, desired 
by the plebeian Will Heatley (who once seduced her), dis- 
approved of by Will’s sister Annie, and-adored by the child 
Sheila. Rags abandons wild oats in Bohemia for orange- 
blossom in Belgravia, and Gertie, broken-hearted, takes an 
overdose of sleeping-powder in stout. The play has the 
appeal of a good magazine story, and disappoints only because 
it suggests that one of our best young playwrights is suffering 
from arrested development. The actors have nothing to 
complain of, for Mr. van Druten’s dialogue is as smooth and 
apt as ever and all the parts are good. In the best of them 
Miss Carol Goodner plays Gertie with integrity and con- 
siderable depth of feeling; but there is a lack of detail in 
the portrait, and an American accent, intruding rather too 
often, underlines this defect by blurring the bold, firm outlines 
which Miss Goodner establishes. The best performance is 
that of Mr. Griffith Jones as Will Heatley, a difficult part, to 
which the actor brings authority and perception. Méiss 
Annabel Maule is quietly and engagingly precocious as the 
stage-struck child; Mr. Sebastian Smith, as Gertie’s father, 
suggests'a happy blend of Barrie with Belcher; and Miss 
Joan Swinstead’s Annie skilfully plumbs the depths of 
Puritanical repression. Last, but nothing like least, Miss 
Florence Wood epitomises the waddling, monumental affability 
of Cook. PETER FLEMING. 


“Old Music.’’ By Keith Winter. 


Tuis is easily the best play that Mr. Winter has yet written, and, 
despite occasional lapses and misfires, it holds the attention with 
dramatic surety. It would appear that the playwright’s original 
conception was of two old ladies living peacefully together 
although, many years before, one “ did the other wrong,” and 
ruined her life. This idea has dwindled to vestigial prologue and 
epilogue which, since the ladies have no time to make them- 
selves look old, have little point. One feels that a master- 
crafttman, such as Barrie, would have either developed them 
into an integral part of the drama, or cut them altogether 
and allowed the Old Music to speak for itself. 

The tune is a stirring one. It tells of the poor little governess, 
the handsome officer, the spoilt little rich girl; their loves and 
loyalties under the shadow of the Crimean War. There 
seems little necessity for giving the drama that particular 
date, but any excuse is acceptable which produces the exquisite 
settings and dresses of Messrs. Rex Whistler and G. K. Benda. 
The action hangs fire somewhat in the second act, but the last 
act is strong, and the whole is held together by the skilful 
portrayal and development of the characters. Each one of them 
is a real four-square person, and they are excellently played. 
Miss Celia Johnson gives an exquisite performance, restrained 
and subtle. Here is Elizabeth Bennet grown up, a trifle 
More circumspect perhaps, but with all the old wit and demure 
distinction. Miss: Greer Garson makes an admirable foil, 
giving a fine full-blooded animal performance. Mr. Hugh 
Williams is surely the natural successor to the late Sir Gerald 
du Maurier. He has the same sure technique, mastery of 


At the St. James’s Theatre 


understatement, and apparent inability to make any mistake. 
All the minor parts are well played, and Miss Margaret Webster 
has handled the production with self-effacing efficiency. 
There should be no change of tune at the St. James’s Theatre 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 


for many months. 





THE CINEMA 


‘* High, Wide and Handsome.”’ At the Plaza——‘ A Castle in 


Flanders.’’ At the Berkeley 

OveR High, Wide and Handsome more superlatives are likely 
to be spilled than it deserves ; it is indeed difficult to withhold 
the most lavish panegyrics from a film which gives such a 
full measure of entertainment and fulfils so efficiently all 
the principles of box-office. But as the glamour of its first 
appeal wears off, one may be justified in remembering with 
a mild regret the promise of Mamoulian’s earlier work—or, 
indeed, of his more recent films such as The Gay Desperado. 
Hitherto, when he has not been serious, he has resolutely 
kept his tongue in his cheek. But in High, Wide and Handsome 
he has run amok in the fertile jungles of hokum, and to run 
amok as successfully as this is perhaps dangerous for a man 
of his intelligence. 

The story of the discovery of the West Pennsylvanian 
oilfields, and of the war between the first farmer-prospectors 
and the grasping railroad financiers, is of the epic nature 
which distinguished that great period of American Cinema 
started by The Covered Wagon. Mamoulian has gone one 
better than Cruze and the others, by the simple process of 
adding all the attractions of a Broadway musical play to a 
story already big enough for serious treatment. It says 
much for his directorial genius that he nearly brings it off— 
so nearly that it would be the critic’s easiest course to capitulate 
before the assault of brilliant technique, spectacular excitement 
and reasoned sentimentality. But somehow a still small 
voice of protest arises—protest against being bamboozled 
into thinking seriously about a film which avoids or obscures 
the major issues of its subject. One may indeed be serious 
in talking of Mamoulian’s directorial powers—his genius for 
detail (rivalled only by the Feyder, who directed Therése 
Raquin), his control, equal to de Mille’s, of big crowd scenes, 
his ability, due chiefly to an unerring sense of rhythm, to 
make the sloppiest love-scenes warm and real and _ living. 
Certain sequences indeed are to be remembered with a pleasure 
arising out of something more than admiration for the work 
of a real craftsman; the fantastic scene, for instance, of an 
entire circus riding to the rescue of the beleaguered pipe- 
layers ; or the toiling prospectors and their horses among the 
black pines and the winter snows; or a certain love-scene 
between Randolph Scott and Irene Dunne which is infused 
with a moving and altogether unexpected sincerity. But 
it is these very sequences that call the critical tune; for they 
are worthy of a film which does not undermine the genuineness 
on which it should depend. The best example is the scene 
where Akim Tamiroff, as a wealthy saloon proprietor, blackmails 
the hero into selling his dearest possessions for the sake of 
a safe passage for the new pipeline. In a wilderness of fin- 
de-sizcle bijouteries, festooned with parrots and cats, Tamiroff, 
under Mamoulian, creates once again the remembered qualites 
of Fekyll and Hyde, and one asks what fate leads such a good 
director to lavish such care, such a sense of atmosphere, 
on the decorations of melodrama. Many will want to 
see the film twice—technicians, in order to analyse the 
ingenuity of the shooting and the cutting—lovers; because 
it creates for them scenes they can never so perfectly achieve 
for themselves—and, perhaps, critics, who may creep in to 
make sure they were not wrong, and fight once more against the 
befuddlement of their senses by this magnificent charlatanry. 

A Castle in Flanders is a mild and unpretentious film 
chiefly to be enjoyed for that pleasant feeling of unreality 
which arises from seeing one’s own countrymen portrayed by 
foreigners. The film is full of ‘‘ Sir Archibalds ” and “ Lady 
Margarets.”” Most of the important action, however, takes 
place in a chateau at Ypres, and depends for its effect 
on an ingeniously presented suggestion of the  super- 
natural (aided materially by the competent direction of Geza 
von Bolvary). The ghostly elements, whose details it would 
be unfair to give away, end unfortunately half-way through 
the picture and for the rest of the time we are free to admire 
the fine singing of Marta Eggerth and to wonder yet again 
what attraction is supposed to rest in the close view of a woman’s 
face, however beautiful, with her mouth wide open during a 
coloratura trill. Bast WRIGHT. 
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Tintoretto in Venice 


VENICE continues its series of exhibitions in the Ca Pesaro, 
which opened two years ago with Titian, by presenting this 
year a magnificent display of the works of Tintoretto. In 
the skill with which the paintings have been chosen and 
displayed this show is at least the equal of its predecessor ; 
and it so far succeeds that it makes Tintoretto appear as an 
aftist worthy to stand comparison with Titian. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries in Venice, Tintoretto 
does not derive primarily from the Giorgionesque tradition. 
His models were more painters of a less sensuous kind, 
standing apart from this dominant trend, such as Bonifazio. 
From them he learnt an interest in the characteristic rather 
than the physically beautiful, and in the picturesque rather 
than the reflective aspects of landscape. That is to say, 
Tintoretto did not start as a follower of the High Renaissance 
tradition in Venice, but sprang rather from a side-line in which 
many elements of Gothic and Northern influence survived. 
Even in such an intensely Venetian work of the early period 
as the Miracle of St. Mark the emphasis is laid on the sur- 
prising quality of the incident, rather than on any beauty of 
pure form or colour. With this approach it was not sur- 
prising that Tintoretto should have been easily attracted by 
the Mannerism which wes then developing in central Italy, 
and which was in so many ways a return from Renaissance 
principles towards those of the Gothic. For a time we find 
Tintoretto engaged in experiments in a kind of Mannerism 
which seems to be derived from Florence, qualified always 
by a Venetian conception of colour. In his later paintings 
Tintoretto modifies this treatment. For his classical themes 
he adopts a more restrained but less affected manner, as in 
the four panels from the Ducal Palace, which are only 
Mannerist at all in that they defy every law of Renaissance 
composition. But it is in the field of religious painting that 
the great achievements of his later years lie. For a time, 
about the middle of his life, Tintoretto seems to come much 
more closely under the influence of Titian—in general not of 
the early Titian, but of the Titian of the forties. This is 
perhaps the most pedestrian period of Tintoretto’s life, when 
he is neither amusingly affected nor grandly imaginative, as 
in the later works. But without the enriching of technique 
and palette which is due to the influence of Titian he could 
not have expressed so fully the vital discoveries which make 
of his last period one of the essential steps in the development 
of the Baroque. 

In these last paintings the artist is evidently affected 
by the disturbed atmosphere which accompanied the 
Counter-Reformation, and which is expressed in the religious 
intensity of the paintings. But Tintoretto’s conception of 
religious painting is not like that of the Roman painters of the 
period, dry and calculated to convey a doctrinal truth or. to 
assert the power of the papacy. It is emotional and designed 
to. express the dramatic intensity, not the symbolical significance, 
of an event. But this statement again needs qualification. 
For Titian, in his later paintings, also aims at rendering the 
dramatic value of the incidents which he depicts. But in his 
case the intention is different, for he is intent only on the human 
values involved. Tintoretto sees first and foremost the miracu- 
lous in what he shows. How nightmarishly intense is the 
Last Supper from San Giorgio, with its glowing clouds of 
swinging angels, its unreal colours, and its undefined space ! 
But something like this too had been done by other Mannerists. 
What was new appears most clearly in the Agony in the Garden, 
a painting which is half-way between the versions of the 
scene by Titian and El Greco. The iconography is taken 
straight from the former, but Tintoretto has treated it with 
quite new emotion. Titian’s Christ kneels in prayer to God ; 
Tintoretto’s is shown swocning, with eyes closed, and with 
drops of blood dripping from His forehead. Even Greco hardly 
makes an advance on this in intensity, except by compositional 
devices and vividness of colour. ‘Tintoretto has already dis- 
covered all the atmosphere of ecstasy which was to be the stock- 
in-trade of every Baroque artist. The Romans did much 
towards the evolution of the Baroque, but it had to be a 
northerner, a member of a school which had never known 
Raphael or Masaccio, who supplied just this element of the 
sensuous by which religious emotion could be made palatable 
and accessible to a wide public. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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REGLEMENTS ET REALITE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


UN touriste, sac au dos, demande une livre de pain dang uy, 
boulangerie de village. La boulangére lui explique que c’est ; ? 
de fermeture légale. Devant son insistance elle dit - es 
ne dois pas vendre de pain aujourd’hui. _En voici Pourtany 
une livre. Je vous la donne . ‘ . Mais vous pourrez en iin 
le prix 4 l’épici¢re d’en-face.” H_ s’agit, bien entendy é 
Vapplication de la loi des quarante heures. L’incident est 
minime ; ajouté a4 mille autres, il démontre Pimpossibilicé 
de tout régler par décret. 

Cette impossibilité souligne l’erreur du cabinet Blum quand 
il toléra la transformation de la semaine de quarante heures 
en semaine de cing jours. Réparties sur sept jours, les quarante 
heures n’auraient pas nécessité une réglementation spéciale : 
la production n’en aurait pas moins été ralentie, mais fae 
trop de heurts. Avec le systéme des cinq jours, il falfut bien 
échelonner le chémage, car on ne pouvait songer 4 arréter 
toute la vie du pays pendant quarante-huit heures, D’oi 
une longue liste de décrets englobant toutes les Professions 
et tous les corps de métier. Inévitablement des dérogations 
suivirent ; .aujourd’hui la liste en est aussi longue que cel 
des applications. 

La vie d’un pays n’est que la somme de siécles d’expérience 
et d’enseignements. Elle comporte des coutumes locales, 
des traditions corporatives, mille usages qui échappent ay 
législateur aussi bien qu’au fonctionnaire chargé d’appliquer 
les lois. Vouloir tout réglementer sur le papier, ceg 
méconnaitre les réalités. Il en résulte ce que |’écolier anglais 
reproche a la grammaire fran¢gaise—aucune régle sans exception, 
Sans doute paraissait-il simple, par exemple, d’étendre les 
quarante heures a la navigation fluviale. Un conflit récen 
démontra le contraire. Un compromis est intervenu, mais 
les causes premiéres demeurent et l’existence de toute une 
corporation reste menacée. 

Les transports fluviaux sont assurés d’une part par des 
compagnies dont le personnel est salarié, d’autre part par des 
artisans mariniers, propriétaires de péniches, achetées générale- 
ment a crédit, qu’ils naviguent avec -leurs familles. Ilva 
sans dire que la concurrence est apre. Dés que les salariés 
eurent obtenu le bénéfice des quarante heures, la situation se 
compliqua.. En raison du temps perdu aux écluses et des 
arréts aux ports, les artisans entendent profiter de la totalité 
des heures ouvertes 4 la navigation, de six heures du matin 
a huit heures du soir. Les salariés s’y opposent ; ils voudraient 
que leurs heures fussent les heures de tous. Les artisans 
affrment qu’ils ne pourront vivre s’ils ne travaillent que 
quarante heures. De-sorte que les salariés, certainement sans 
le vouloir, font le jeu des compagnies. Pour l’instant le conflit 
sommeille. Mais comme les transports fluviaux vont augmenter 
de prix, le consommateur est certain d’en patir, quoi qu’il arrive. 

C’est toujours lui, du reste, qui souffre en dernier ressort. 
A Paris les chauffeurs de taxi ont bien essayé de le défendre— 
une fois n’est pas coutume. Ce fut en vain, mais lincident 
vient appuyer la thése que la réglementation 4 outrance, ou 
étatisme, peut amener des absurdités économiques. Les 
entreprises de transports en commun—autobus et métro— 
sont déficitaires. Les pouvoirs publics, responsables du déficit 
puisquw’ils contrélent ces entreprises, décidérent donc d’aug- 
menter les tarifs d’environ quarante pour cent. A ce taux 
les taxis devenaient bon marché et leur concurrence était 4 
craindre. Ils appartiennent a des particuliers, mais les Chambres 
ont donné pleins pouvoirs au gouvernement.  Bientét m 
décret augmentait les tarifs des voitures de place—moyen 
fort simple d’écarter la concurrence. Les petits entrepreneurs 
et les chauffeurs propriétaires de leurs voitures eurent beau 
protester, méme faire gréve pendant une journée, ils n’obtinrent 
qu’une faible concession; l’augmentation imposée ne fut 
pas tout a fait aussi forte que l’augmentation proposée. Les 
protestataires prétendent néanmoins qu’elle les  ruineta. 
Et malgré tout cela autobus et métro ne pourront joindre 
les deux bouts, puisqu’une nouvelle hausse de tarifs est prévue 
pour la fin de l’année. 

Il serait aisé de multiplier les exemples.. Tous prouveraient 
que lorsque les lois artificielles méconnaissent les lois naturelles, 
il faut, sous la force des circonstances, reprendre en detail 
ce qu’on a accordé en gros. Ils prouveraient aussi que, devant 
la complexité de la vie moderne, les réglements les plus courts 
sont toujours les meilleurs. 
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An legal Weed 

On several occasions on this page allusions have been made 
to the spread of ragwort over English and, for that matter, 
Scots farms. Last week a glorious photograph was given in 
The Times of a fi ; Met ve 
solid with ragwort 1n blossom. Now this plant, which is cousin 
to that commonest of garden weeds the groundsel, is one of 
the only three species set down in the Noxious Weeds Act. 
it is specifically against the law to allow free play to this 
weed. You may grow nettles to your heart’s desire, but you 
may not grow ragwort. Its light, well feathered and multi- 
tudinous seed may infect farms miles away. The plant has 
no Virtues (except as a dye for wool) and many serious vices. 
Its prevalence means that the Act, which is a good one, is a 
dead letter. That picture in The Times should ‘bring a blush 
to the face of half the agricultural inspectors in Britain. The 
Act is not only allowed to be a mockery, but its neglect is 
publicly blazoned. I have watched this weed in my own district 
spread itself by a succession of ‘conquests. High hedges, a 
road and a wood were no effective barrier. A later corre- 
sondent gives as explanation for the prevalence of the weed 
the disappearance of the cinnabar moth, whose caterpillar is 
a great destroyer of ragwort. The theory is plausible, and 
the moth is now rare in the east of England ; but it remains 
that bad farming is the chief cause. 


¥ * * * 
Lawful Cousins 
The ragwort is useless and not beautiful except perhaps in 
mass; but some of its very nearest relations are a real addition 
toa garden, or a landscape. There is a ragwort, whose proper 
name is senecio maritima, which grows on the coast of North 
Devon, and its white leaves are gloriously salient against the 
dark rocks. Its foliage is valuable-in any garden; for it -is 
whiter and brighter than most of the other grey-leaved plants, 
brighter even than Lamb’s Lug. A more popular plant, 
though not nearly so striking, is senecio grayit, which-is pleasing 
to look at on any rock garden at a time of year when no flowers 
blow. It has this advantage over maritima that it is truly 
perennial; but both are very easy to reproduce. 


* * * * 

Scenic Ricks 

An observant traveller about rural England might notice 
a particular change in one of the common objects of the 
landscape. ‘The haystacks and some of the straw _ stacks 
ate no longer—on many farms—grouped. massively in the 
yard. Instead, they are dotted freely in the very fields from 
which the crop was gathered. The cause of the change lies in 
the pneumatic rubber wheels on the newer farm-carts. They 
have made it very much easier and quicker to fetch hay when 
wanted from any field more or less adjacent to the homestead ; 
and it is of great advantage to hurry the process of harvesting 
A certain number of the tractors used 





this regard is not of proved value. The rubber-wheeled cart 
has certainly come to stay. By aid of its easy motion even 


| light horses can haul heavy loads ; and with it no load is too 


heavy for the shire horse. 


* ¥ * * 


| English Bulbs 


The bulb catalogues arrive; and it is high time to plant 


one sort of bulb at any rate; the lily’s planting month is 
' August. In one British island, St. Helena, which has been 
» enduring great depression, it is hoped that the flower may 
_ help to salve the situation. It is the home of Lilium longiflorum ; 
_ and this beautiful flower, with that odd plant known, unbotanic- 


ally, as New Zealand Flax, is one of the very few articles. of 


export. In the rapidly expanding industry of bulb-growing in 








England, the lily. plays perhaps too small a part. The sorts 


| Procurable from. English growers are comparatively few, 


though the soil and climate are suitable enough. One of the 
most glorious things I have seen in a garden this year was a 
bed of orange lilies, massed under a shady wall. In regard 
to other bulbs, especially daffodils and tulips, the English 


eld—in Worcestershire, of all counties— — 


‘COUNTRY LIFE 


bulbs are among the best ; and if the variety is not exhaustive 
the best sorts are procurable. The railways have been very 
helpful in promoting the industry. Special visits to the bulb 
farms near Spalding and near Evesham have been organised 
of late ; and now that a special committee for giving confirma- 
tion about English-grown flowers exists under the Ministry © 
of. Agriculture no one has any good reason for going abroad 
for his bulbs. The Spalding Bulb-growers’ Association 
especially has done yeoman work. 
* *« * *« 


A Remade Nest 


An odd succession of blackbird to thrush has been watched 
in a Cheltenham garden. A thrush hatched out a flourishing 
brood from a nest built in a buddleia bush close to the house. 
The young were seen enjoying themselves in the garden 
towards the end of April. On May 3rd a curious tapping 
noise was heard, like a woodpecker at work on wood; the 
sound was finally traced to the thrush’s nest. A blackbird 
was very busy pecking away the hard mud-lining which all 
thrushes insist upon. When after many days of labour the 
mud was pecked away, the hen blackbird lined the nest with 
bents after the conventional method of her tribe, and in turn 
brought off a successful brood. I can parallel one feature of 
this curious story from my own experience this year. A 
robin after hatching one brood began to pull out all the lining 
of the nest almost as soon as the young had flown, and did 
the job with great thoroughness before relining it completely, 
and starting a second clutch, which was duly hatched. The 
blackbirds of course had a much harder job. Their beaks 
are not hard and the lining usually is. Nor is it usual for 
any bird to occupy another’s nest, though I have seen old 
thrushes’ nests occupied by wrens, and by bumble bees ! 


* * * * 


Crossbill Oddities 


The ways of that curious bird the Crossbill seem to be 
growing odder and odder. Its movements, the dates of the 
flocking and pairing, are all odd. It has appeared, for 
example, outside Oxford at Boar’s Hill (sometimes called by 
the cynical a nest of singing birds), at Whipsnade and in 
Galloway ; and it has stopped for rather a brief while in all 
these places. For the most part these sudden movements 
take place in winter and in small flocks; but the very oddest 
thing about these birds is that they are seen in small flocks 
at the breeding time in districts where they do not nest. 
Habitually they are the earliest of all our birds, building in 
February if not even earlier. They have become of late, in 
some few places, non-migrant, in the sense that a certain 
number nest regularly—in the pine woods of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, for example ; but they are also in the class of winter 
migrants, and no one can foretell with any certainty when 
they will appear, or in what districts or in what numbers. 


* * * * 


Rainbow Trout 

It has been vigorously maintained and as vigorously denied 
that rainbow trout (which are the stand-by of New Zealand 
fishing) are indigenous to England. They are as little 
popular with our fishermen as the so-called French partridge 
with our sportsmen; but the greatest of our experts in the 
cultivation of the partridge are beginning to whitewash the 
character of this species, on the ground that it will flourish 
where the English partridge fails or in years when the English 
partridge fails. So the rainbow trout has its own virtues 
and it takes kindly to some English waters where trout have some 
trouble to maintain their existence; and it grows in bulk 
rapidly when put into congenial waters. There are a good 
many streams in these days where trout will flourish during 
a single lifetime but can find no suitable place for spawning ; 
and the artificial stocking of rivers (which is done by the 
Government in some countr:es, Nova Scotia, for example) 
is a practice increasing with the increase of the cult of fishing. 
It is possible that rainbow trout, though not so game a fish 
as the brown, might be usefully added to the stock. 

W. BEACH ‘THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR perhaps, 
To admit 
[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable comman' 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference Lord Ca 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the espedite 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] Is "e 
erish 4 
IS GIBRALTAR SAFE ? and are put forward with an equal lack of justifiability, Bro politiciat 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator.] this, only one conclusion is possible. The Spanish 5 harm is 
Sir,—Speaking in the House of Commons about guns near *% # silly squabble which ought to have been Stopped monty history * 
Algeciras, Sir Thomas Inskip said that “in the case both #8° ™ the name of those Vey ee which Tival partisin pacifist 
of the larger calibre and secondary guns, they are outpowered ™ the struggle claim so vociferously for their respective faction fp p12: 
by guns at Gibraltar.”” On the same subject, Viscount Cranborne —f am, _— rege he A G. E. Deverny, an Enh 
said that ‘the only guns which commanded the fortress 24 Queen’s Road, Windsor, Berkshire. declare 
were inferior to those which could be trained on them, and wpe 
therefore constituted no present menace to it.”” This statement [To the Editor of Tut Spectator.] “ee 
was greeted with “‘hear, hear.” It is evidently, therefore, Sir,—It is, indeed, difficult to see either right or lish; the ram 
believed that as long as guns on the Rock are more powerful the Spanish struggle. Certain fervent Catholics, inchoate Hell 
than guns near Algeciras Gibraltar Harbour is safe. grace the Archbishop of Westminster, Sir H. Lunn and yo With 
This is a complete fallacy. It is quite erroneous to imagine correspondent, Colonel P. R. Butler, have. written = itish | 
that there will be a duel between the guns on the Rock and pro-Franco letters to “ the Press,” yet none of them Strong eo 
those near Algeciras, in which the more powerful guns will notice, or seeks to account for the fact, or what pi . . pe Ba 
win. There will be no duel. The latter will not waste a single fact to some who like myself have spent a year or so in Spain oocupat 
round trying to hit a gun on the Rock. Their target would that the majority of the hard-working poor, those who J Were 8 
be the shipping, moles, yards, workshops, oil tanks and, quiet in the land and who cannot justly ay called “ =. childre! 
if they like, the barracks and crowded parts of the Rock. incline to the Government side rather than to that of Genera standin 
A pretty good target this. Any old heavy piece that can lob Franco. Ought not the writers referred to above to think of him 
a shell the required distance would be more than a nuisance. that as patriots the Spanish people should justly resent foreign (politely 
The Rock guns, on the other hand, would have as their interference, and as good Catholics should hate to see their to. dest 
target single guns, sited some distance apart, concealed and fellow-Catholics or at least their fellow-countrymen. sho le 
with alternative positions. Only a direct hit would knock out down in thousands by Franco’s Muhamimedan Moon? t ps 
i . ; 
much a gun and to get this the range and direction must fst “Should not our prayer be tat both sides be rece» We 
aeroplane, the observer of which would presumably be under come forth ard may menial ?>—I am Sir, Asien ane 9 cal 
fire. He would first of all have to locate the position of the gun 65 Birdhurst Ris e, S.Cr oydon. saben R P yi ah 
and then observe accurately each round in relation to the gun ald ‘ + beo 
and report it to the battery. However, let us suppose this pe 
is successfully done. It might excusably now be thought that SPANISH WOUNDED Ms 
that particular gun is doomed. But this by no means follows. [To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] Hosti 
At long ranges a shell from a gun does not fall in the same place S1R,—Your correspondent, Rosamond Lehmann, by addressi Unles 
every round, but at varying and considerable distances over ines sateen for books Son the Spanish sick oad wounded ns foster: 
and short, right and left, and a big expenditure of ammunition « anyone of your readers who has been ill—by which I ah by jin 
might be required before a direct hit was obtained. every one of your readers ”—would seem to acknowledge the J ill-fee 
Moreover, the detachment serving the gun would cease fire universality of suffering. 8 of the 
and retire to safety as soon as they realised it was the object And yet, in the very next paragraph, she naively suggest: | other 
of attention, so that the cessation of fire from the gun would not eat tee nee eal is exclusively in the estan of the “ slain 
necessarily mean it was knocked out. It might reopen fire the national and Spanish Brigades.” such 
next day, either from the same place or an alternative position, Are we therefore to presume that, in her opinion, General f who 
and-even from the meri place the whole process of tranging —_Franco’s wounded are not in the same need of —“ the pleasure, oppo 
_— ree pithoen pe mn ig not to say the necessity, of books during the period of convales- § How 
density of the atmosphere and other factors. ee ed a ne = = "an aimee ; ts ae - : 
If, therefore, a dozen guns were skilfully sited some way apart, ea me ronan ™ a = salen: iy os po tps mane ih : 
it is evident how difficult, if not impossible, it would be for the : % ee , , 
guns on the Rock to silence them effectually. Moreover, they RE Soe Us wea "toe SIR, 
could be replaced. How then can Gibraltar Harbour be regarded 13 Horsley Close, Exes, Sarvey or. 8 sch 
as safe if the land round Algeciras is in hostile hands in wartime ? ‘ —* Ex cept 
—Yours faithfully, A. C. MYERs, M 
Silver Birches, Bovingdon, Lieut.-Col. (late R.A.) *“ OURSELVES AND ITALY ” - 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. [To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR.] si 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. Howard, rightly recalls us F foi, 
THE STRUGGLE IN SPAIN to our lost sense of fair-play where Italy is concerned. I would § by 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] supplement his appeal by stressing the duty of common gratitude hea 
Sir,—Col. Butler’s remarks on the subject of the struggle in to the same country. Our neglect in both respects is not onl gun 
Spain would be more convincing if they were supported by shameful, but tragically dangerous to the cause of European § 
some unbiassed first-hand information. In the absence of peace. nal 
this, it would be interesting to know how the alleged “ kindli- The dating on Italy’s War Memorials—viz., 1915-18—hs § all 
ness ” and “‘ decency ” of Franco’s venture in Spain can be an odd look to our eyes. But it is eloquent to those not wilfully obe 
reconciled with such proved outrages on innocent human blind and deaf and forgetful. When Italy joined the Allies ] 
beings as the bombardments of Guernica and Almeria. On they were on the verge of defeat; had she helped the other 
the positive side, it would be surprising if Franco did not side at that critical period, years before the Americans arrived, 
propose to copy the meretricious allurements of Hitler’s we should certainly have lost the war. This cannot be gail 
Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. When, however, a pretended said, yet Italy has never received recognition of the fundamental 
devotion to justice and culture turns out to be only a blind importance of her services. Another sequence overlooked J Si 
for disreputable political activities and for a patriotism of the by us is the connexion between the knock-out administered by J ¥¢ 
most banal kind, it is impossible not to doubt both the value the Italian Army to the Austro-Germans at Vittorio Veneu fof 
which is claimed for it, and the motives behind it. The at the end of October, 1918, and the Armistice concluded on B Pt 
November 11th. It was the Austrian failure before Dia of 


counter-claims made by the Spanish Government and its 
apologists are exactly similar to Coionel Butler’s arguments, 





which forced: Ludendorff to throw up the sponge weeks and 
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haps months earlier than he would otherwise have done. 
- a this is not to minimise the reputation-of Foch, greatest 
po ander since Napoleon, neither is it an aspersion upon 
rd CAVED. Truth is said to prevail eventually ; it is well to 
sedi her slow movement. 


Js the age-long friendship between Italy and ourselves to 
ish in our day at the bidding of professionally-hidebound 
eo and rabid religionists? Though perhaps more 
harm is done by our insular lack of knowledge of European 
history than by all the varied activities of political bigots and 
cifist. mystics. This ignorance crops out. in unexpected 
ces. Recently writing to one of the leading London dailies, 
an English novelist who has just published a. book on Italy (!), 
declared: ‘* Dante would certainly have found a particularly 
unpleasant corner of his Inferno for Benito Mussolini.” This 
is to show the completest ignorance of Dante’s ideals, and of 
the fact that the poet actually adjudged Brutus and Cassius, 
murderers of the Mussolini of their day, to the lowest circle 

f Hell. 

‘= such as its mentors, what wonder that the gullible 
British public goes lamentably astray ? We are still encouraged 
to believe that Sanctions failed when within an ace of success, 
that Badoglio’s clever campaign was a fluke, and that the Italian 
accupation of Ethiopia can confer no benefit on that country. 
Were someone to propose inviting Italian, instead of Basque, 
children to Britain, thereby hoping to promote a better under- 
sanding between our two countries, what would be thought 
of him? If the Daily » which not long since referred 
politely on its leader page to the King of Italy as a dwarf, were 
to describe Mussolini as a cannibal, its readers and many 
others would swallow the story with the same gusto as their fore- 
fathers absorbed the like ditties about Napoleon. 

We do not realise that Fascism is an experiment in the 
science of Government. It is being conducted with intelligent 
regard to past history and modern conditions, and we should 
study it impartially. Democracy suits us, but under Giolitti 
it brought Italy to the brink of ruin. Our two countries 
derive, one its life-blood, the other its best impulses, from 
Rome, the Mother of Civilisation. Each has its own mission. 
Hostility between us is the most perverse and stupid of blunders. 
Unless a definite stand be taken against the venomous prejudice 
fostered so tirelessly by the stubborn zealots of Leman, and 
by jingoistic pacifism, that most menstrous birth of all time, 
ill-feeling will harden into custom, and the kindly tradition 
of the past will be replaced by legends of hatred. If for no 
other reason than common sense, we should recognise the 
plain fact of Italy’s Roman Empire ; no other act would bring 
such appeasement to the general situation. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who seems neither doctrinaire nor drifter, has here a golden 
opportunity at the very commencement of his Premiership. 
How will he use it >—Yours, &c., J. B. JONEs. 

18 St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon. 





[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I fail to see why British people should be asked by 
your correspondent to deal so tenderly with Italian sus- 
ceptibilities. 

Mussolini described the Abyssinian outrage as the greatest 
colonial war in history. What are the facts as to its conduct ? 
Native mercenaries sent into the forefront of the battle to 
bear the brunt of the fighting, while the Italian captains 
followed behind with bags of gold to buy over such of the 
Abyssinian chieftains as would accept bribes. From over- 
head, at a safe height, the Italian airmen bombed, machine- 
gunned and poison-gassed the defenceless natives. 

Surely there is only one epithet which can rightly be applied, 
namely, that it was a ‘‘ cowardly” campaign, redounding for 
al time to the discredit of the Italian people.—Yours 
obediently, SAMUEL TINSLEY. 

High Gardens, Hook Heath, Woking, Surrey. 


LABOUR AND FOREIGN POLICY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Si,—Three words in Mr. Pakenham’s last letter go to the 
very heart of the question of Labour’s failure. He boasts 
of an “intellectualised foreign policy.’ I suggest that it is 
Precisely this ‘‘ intellectualist ’? way of looking at problems 
of foreign and domestic policy which repels many people, 
in this country and in other parts of Europe, from supporting 





parties of the Left. The process of reasoning seems to be 
this : first step, let Britain give a lead. (A magic phrase this ; 
why she should is never made clear. We are not the strongest 
Power for this purpose, and I doubt if Mr. Pakenham and 
his friends have any use for what is called our moral prestige .) 
Second step: we build up an overwhelming front against 
aggression ; in practice that means against Italy, Germany 
and Japan; which in turn means against peoples most anti- 
pathetic to Labour views. The small nations of Europe 
and the Dominions are in fact asked to join a conservative, 
ideological front behind which Labour can sit and watch 
capitalism die. While the front is being formed the ‘ Fascist 
Powers ” sit and quake at the sight of a Labour Government, 
supported by thousands of pacifists, taking the lead. When 
it is too late they will draw the sword only to drop it when 
they see the length of the front. Then all sit down to a table 
and settle the redistribution of raw material supplies and 
colonies. One wonders how long the collective system would 
survive the jealousies of such a conference. 

At every stage of this process apparently the young English- 
man must be ready to “‘ overwhelm ” aggression in any part 
of Europe. His naval and military commanders must co- 
ordinate their plans with those of every anti-Fascist staff 
in Europe. Where is the guarantee of peace in all of this ? 
To the foreigner this is nothing less than a conspiracy for 
the defence of vested interests, a large-scale version of the 
conspiracy which the Left Book Club smells out in every 
hole and corner. The idealism of which Mr. Pakenham 
speaks is not regarded as such in other nations of Europe ; 
they call it sublimated conservatism and decadence. They 
do not one and all pray for leadership from a Labour-run 
British Government. If they did I would follow Mr. Pakenham 
the whole way. In view of the complications and manoeu- 
verings of Europe, the foreign policy of the Labour Party 
reminds one of the chess-player with a logical plan of attack, 
sweeping vision and boundless optimism, who tries out his 
plan without any black men on the board. Planning is only 
possible where there is complete power; and power too is 
a condition of successful political idealism. It is surprising 
to find that Mr. Pakenham, a notable champion of the grievances 
of Ireland, has so much faith in the power and reputation 
of British idealism abroad.—Yours, &c., 

DONALD MCLACHLAN. 


LIBERALS AND LABOUR 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I be permitted to thank Mr. Ross Williamson for 
his more exact definition of the Socialist short programme 
to which Labour is now committed 2? May I add one or two 
comments ? 

First, I am not opposed in principle to the measures con- 
tained in that programme. Indeed I welcome them. Laisses- 
faire radicalism no longer commands the allegiance of Liberals. 
But in the second place, my support of this short programme 
depends on three conditions. I cannot support nationalisation 
except on the basis of adequate compensation for the private 
interests affected. I cannot support nationalisation unless the 
form of national control contains the best possible safeguards 
against the evils of bureaucracy and political corruption. I 
should not support the hurried enactment of these Socialist 
measures unless it was clear that they would immediately 
further and not hinder the maintenance of international peace 
and economic recovery. In my judgement no Liberal should 
offer a non-possumus to Labour’s short programme, but no 
Liberal can unconditionally support it. 

I cannot understand Mr. Williamson’s assertion that twice 
Labour has accepted a ‘“‘progressive”’ alliance. Twice 
Labour has been in office, dependent on Liberal support, and 
twice Labour has refused to make the alliance with progressives 
which might have saved Labour Governments from disastrous 
failure. The real issue in British politics is just this: does 
Labour still think it more important to destroy Liberalism 
than to save Europe? The issue stands out clearly in Mr. 


Frank Pakenham’s letter of August 2oth, though apparently 
he does not see it himself: ‘‘ An enlightened British policy 
in regard to foreign affairs and disarmament could by this time 
have started the world on the path of reducing, not increasing, 
armaments.”’ 
but.of the majority of the citizens of this country. 


This is the conviction not only of Socialists 
We cannot 
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give effect to it because Labour refuses to act with that 
majority by tying itself up to a Socialist philosophy and. a 
Socialist programme of wiich not even its own supporters 
are fully convinced.—Yours, &c., H. G. Woop. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The reasoning of Mr. Baird is somewhat faulty. The 
basis of a Co-operative Society is share capital. The purpose 
of a Co-operative Society is to buy and sell on such terms as 
will give preferential interest on share capital, and dividends 
on purchases. The general funds of the Co-operative Society 
referred to by Mr. Baird are surely capital balances retained 
by the society. If I am mistaken in this I shall appreciate 
enlightenment. 

At the moment my humble submission is :—Co-operative 
societies are anti-Socialist because they are capitalistic in 
design and in practice ; because they encourage the better-off 
member to profit at the expense of the poorer member ; and 
because the well-being of the State is at all times subordinated 
to the possessive instincts of the shareholder.—Yours faithfully, 

Louisville, Lydney, Glos. Francis H. YEATMAN. 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It seems now generally admitted, both at home and 
abroad, that only a real understanding between England and 
Germany—not necessarily an alliance—can prevent the even- 
tual break-up of European civilisation, brought about by a 
war between rival ideologies. Time flies, war clouds show 
little sign of vanishing and meanwhile the two countries are 
gradually drifting apart. Now an understarding is possible ; 
next year it may be too late. 

Not long ago I was the only English guest at a Franco- 
German Camp at Reichenhau where the youth of France 
and Germany there assembled expressed by means of the 
English language the opinion that Great Britain was the only 
Power able to give Europe a practical lead. 

Could we not just this once act before we talk and come to 
an understanding with Germany before it is too late? To 
German demands concerning European effairs we have turned 
a consistently deaf ear. Hitler, tired of waiting, has resorted 
to the ‘‘ Strafpolitik ’’ we dislike so much. But there is still 
hope in the Colonial field. Germany has expressed a desire 
for colonies. Could we not satisfy them before they satisfy 
themselves, which they are bound to do sooner or later? At 
the moment, we have the wealth, power and influence to effect 
a “ peaceful change.” We could make Germany an offer— 
but a mean offer would be worse than none—without sacrificing 
essential interests. We should gain prestige rather than lose 
it, and Germany would gain the prestige we know she seeks 
as well as economic benefits she says she needs. In a word, 
could we not make Germany a Mandatory Power ? 

This, however, could not be effected while the Reich remains 
outside the League. Preparatory and conciliatory steps 
would be necessary. Great Britain could withdraw the state- 
ment that Germany is unfit to govern native races. Could 
she not also publicly declare a wish and desire to separate the 
Treaties from the Covenant? And further, perhaps bring 
to the notice of the world the unhappy plight of German 
minorities in Czechoslovakia and South Tirol. 

But as the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, once said : 
** Freundschaft berechtigt und verpflichtet.” There must be 
give and take on both sides. National Socialism must renounce 
gangsterism. And no progress can be made until Hitler recon- 
ciles what he tells his own people—particularly the young— 
with what he tells the world.—Yours, &c., 


65 Chester Square, S.W.1. PETER STORRS. 


UNIVERSITIES AND UNEMPLOYED 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your interesting article on “ Universities and 
Employment ” you refer to “‘ the higher status which is sup- 
posed to be the perquisite of a ‘ university man.’ ” 

To a septuagenarian who graduated at Oxford over half a 
century ago, this statement would appear in those days to have 
been in accordance with fact. But tempora mutantur. At 
that period the word university was wont to comprise only the 
two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge par excellence, 
and those of Durham and Dublin. 


Now, all over the country there have sprung up n 
educational bodies, undoubtedly doing very excellent 
which when incorporated under charter are entitled to 
degrees. As a natural consequence of this, the old 
original Universities have lost in prestige, and the «¢.. 
status”? to which you refer has ceased to exist as such, ¢ 
their privilege of granting degrees has been given ‘“- 
criminately to so many other and modern universities, 
the degrees conferred by the latter are per se no doubt excell 
and thoroughly well earned, yet at the same time they 
undoubtedly shorn of any real social value. 

To draw on the analogy of the differentiation betes 
elementary and secondary schools it might perhaps be mor 
somewhy 




















correct to designate these modern universities as 
of the nature of tertiary schools for older and advaneai 
students in order to distinguish them from the ancien 
Universities. If this were the case, the question as to mj. 
employment would appear to be answered by the fact the 
the modern universities must inevitably produce “ 
pegs’ quite unsuitable for the only ‘ round holes ” availabe 
to be filled, and not in any sense suited to the taste or talents 
of those who apply to fill them. Per contra, all Seriously. 
minded undergraduates go up to Oxford and Cambridge wi, 
the set purpose of entering some definite profession and thy 
endeavour to take as high a class as possible in the Particulg 
** Honours school” or “‘ Tripos ”—as the case may beth 
best suited to their bent and inclination, with a view » 
ensuring their ultimate success in later life, and thus do ng 
fall under the category of the “‘ mis-employed.”—Yours, &c, 
C. LESLIE Norris, 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 



























[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The linking together of these two words, as though they 
were compatible, and the trend of the article upon them ip 
your last issue helps to show to what a serious extent the very 
notion of a university has become vitiated in modern thought, 
A university is not a technical school; in fact, it is, in ides, 
an entirely different institution. Nearly forty years ago, in 
a discussion upon education, I heard this aphorism uttered~ 
** A university exists solely for the purpose of teaching useless 
branches of knowledge.” Surely the truth which underlis§ 
that statement is capable of being recognised and understood !~ 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, T. ARNOLD Hype, 
Avonwick, South Brent. 



















ORTHODOX OR EASTERN ORTHODOX 
(With apologies to the Rector of Brent Eleigh). 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. |] 
Sir,—I wish you would instruct your special correspondent 
to be more accurate in his description of the different churches 
In a very interesting article on Jugoslavia and the concordat 
he writes of the Orthodox Church when he should write of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. He surely must know tht 
the churches of the West are part of the Orthodox Church 
It gives such a wrong impression to be inaccurate. Th 
right-believing or Orthodox Church cannot be restricted » 
the Greek - Russian - Rumanian - Syrian - Serbian - Bulgarian- 
Georgian-Albanian, &c. Church. . . .—Yours faithfully, 
ENGLISHMAN (NOT BRITON). 



















ROMAN CATHOLIC AND CATHOLIC 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 





Sir,—In your note appended to the Rev. H. Kennedy’s lett, 





in which he asked for more accuracy in your special cor 
spondent’s description of different churches, you remark thi 






your correspondent wrote ‘‘ the Roman Catholic Church’ 
You add that therefore the use 0 





in his first sentence. 
** Catholic ” for the sake of brevity in subsequent referens 
* could hardly give rise to misunderstanding.” 

It seems to me, however, that the risk of misunderstanding 
ought to be more carefully and consistently avoided. Ther 
are many branches of the Christian Church- which are n0 
Roman and which yet rightly claim to be Catholic. Fo 
example, the Church of Scotland (of which I am a ministet 
is Reformed and Presbyterian; yet in its Articles of Cot 
stitution (1929) it claims to be a ‘branch of the Catholit 
Church.” 

In the Cherch of England also there are great numbers 
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” v who are not of the “Anglo-Catholic” party, 
ders 208 ertheless rightly deem. themselves to belong: to a 
a: a ef the Catholic or Universal Church. The assumption 
yr appellation * Catholic” by “‘Anglo-Catholics ” as a 
: of monopoly in England (shared perhaps with the Roman 
Se anion) is not in accordance with fact and should never 
be admitted by other branches of the Holy Catholic Church, 
tant and Reformed.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Protes 
ROBERT M. ADAMSON, D.D. 











MOTORISTS AND MORAL OBLIQUITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


o,—We are a little disappointed to note the grudging manner 
in which you admit Mr. Carpenter’s point in your footnote to 
his letter under the heading Motorists and Moral Obliquity. 

As we understand it the fundamental principles of law are 
frstly the protection and preservation of human life and 
only secondly the protection of property. 

Keeping the first of these principles in mind it should not 
be difficult to appreciate the necessity for regulations governing 
Road Traffic. Even the apparently trivial regulation has been 
designed with the direct object of increasing Public Safety. 

(The revenue-producing licensing regulations provide the 
oly exceptions.) 

It follows from this that a breach of any of these regulations 
involves “moral obliquity ” in proportion to the seriousness 
of the offence.—We are, yours faithfully, 

RIcHARD H. WESTBROOK. 
R. F. St. Joun. 














“ Hursley,’ Cosham, Hants. 


[To the Editor ef THE SPECTATOR.] 


h , 
“td $in—My experience on the Bench strongly supports your 
he ver view that whilst some motor offences are ethically serious, 


others have no moral significance. Often I have heard 
constables giving evidence in speed prosecutions candidly 
conclude with the words: ‘‘ The road was clear, your 
worships; there was no danger.”’ How can a moral stigma 
attach in such a case? There is a serious danger that the 


hought, 
in idea, 
ago, in 
tered~ 


useless 
rderlies foreach of morals may be transferred to the Bench when for 
nod [fp 2 technical offence they impose a fine which may be oppressive 
ype, | 2 poor family—Yours, &c., CHARLES WRIGHT. 

: Sutton. 
Ox SMOKING IN ‘BUSES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sk,—While I am in agreement with your talented com- 

ondent & mentator ‘‘ Janus? on the subject of the litter nuisance, I 
irches. & feel that I must join issue with him with regard to smoking 
\cordat F in “buses. 
rite of I have always been under the impression that the spread of 
W that the smoking habit was responsible for the discontinvance of 
hurch. & the notice requesting smokers to occupy the rear seats. After 


The f all, one is not allowed to smoke at all on the lower deck of 


ted the ‘bus, and I should think that nowadays smokers out- 
atian- fF sumber non-smokers, among the adult population at any rate. 
Y Moreover, now that nearly all *buses are covered, the smoke 
N). JF ‘rom the front is not blown back as it used to be. 
In any case ‘‘ Janus’ takes up a very intolerant attitude 
C ‘cowards smokers. Does he smoke himself ?—Yours faithfully, 
R. WINGFIELD. 

lette, 42 2 avlor Road, Wallington, Surrey. 
corre: 
nee BRIDGES FOR CHRISTIANS 
: oe [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
ences | SR.—The Archbishop of York, speaking recently in Edinburgh 

; 2 connexion with the Conference on Faith and Order, quoted 
nding j Dr. Garvie, who had compared the repeated, lengthy con- 
Ther: & ‘ences purporting to lead towards reunion of the Churches, 
> not fe °° the prolonged and elaborate calculations of a city’s 


Form “gineering staff in preparation for building a bridge across 
étiver, for which the public waited long and eagerly. ‘‘ Get 


ister, 
Con & ©" With the bridge,” said the public. “‘ What do we want 
police “th elaborate mathematical calculations?” But, without 


the elaborate calculations, the bridge would fall. 
May one not say, however, that there is no need fer waiting 





f 


TS 0: 








for the bridge at all? The river that divides is neither deep 
nor dangerous. If your Master prompts you to do it, take 
off your stockings and shoes and wade across. Experto crede. 
I happened to be in charge for six months of a considerable 
Presbyterian congregation in a small Scottish town. The 
chapel of the Scottish Episcopal Church was not far from 
the manse, and I began my Sunday work by attending Early 
Communion at this chapel. The worthy incumbent sought 
me out and said that he had observed me ioining with them 
from a back seat: he said that, while he could not order me 
to come forward with the other communicants to the altar 


rail, he would be personally very glad if I did so. From that 
time I added physical participation. Other people of whom 
I have known have had similar experiences. Delightful 


experiences.—I remain, yours, &c., T. E. SANDEM\N. 
The Manse, Strathkinness, St. Andrews, Fife. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST RHEUMATISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Dr. Copeman’s article in The Spectator of August 13th 
is illuminating and informative. He admits that orthodox medi- 
cine is pretty much in the dark as regards the treatment of 
rheumatism in its different forms. 

In enumerating the various remedies Dr. Copeman does not 
mention homoeopathy, which has had a considerable measure 
of success. Even when it may not prove entirely successful 
homoeopathy does not have any bad effect on the heart and 
other important organs as do the salicylics, the baths and the 
sweatings of orthodox medicine. 

Dr. Copeman says truly that there is no general panacea for 
rheumatism, and that each case must be treated on its merits. 
This is just what homoeopathy does—it treats the patient 
according to his symptoms and not the disease name. No two 
cases are alike in cause and form.—I am, &c., 

CHAS. MACQUARIE. 

Duneaves, 21 St. Bride’s Road, Newlands, Glasgow, S. 3. 


RUSSIAN TIMBER AND RUSSIAN SHIPS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—No, Mr. Arnold Wilson, it will not do. You state 
that ‘‘ every ton of Russian timber reaching these shores today 
arrives in Russian ships,” but you now admit that in 1936 
practically 10 per cent. was carried in British ships, but you 
omit to add that a further 50 per cent. was carried in vessels 
belonging to Norway, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Denmark, 
Holland and Greece. 

My percentage is from observation only, but as Mr. Wilson 
apparently has access to the statistics, perhaps he will verify 
or refute this. Judging by the chartering for 1937, not more 
than half the timber imported into this country will come 
by Russian vessels.—Yours faithfully, 


Liverpool. LIVINGSTONE HOLMES. 


MR. BURNS’ DOCTORATE 
[To the Edttor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—“‘ Janus,” in your issue of The Spectator of the 20th 
instant, in the last paragraph of ‘‘ A Spectator’s Notebook,” 
states that ‘‘ Mr. Burns shows visitors to his house on Clapham 
Common the gown of his honorary doctorate at, I think, 
Glasgow.” 

The gown of his honorary doctorate was given at, and by, 
the Birmingham University.—Yours faithfully, 

& Highcross Street, Leicester. W. E. HINcKs. 


“ THE GREATEST VICTORIAN ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Greatness is that within a man which lifts him head and 
shoulders above his fellows and enables him to carry out into 
practice the aims of a fine character. Bearing this in mind, 
have we all forgotten the great Lord Shaftesbury, the 7th Earl 
—‘‘ the greatest philanthropist of the nineteenth century ” as 
Whitaker has it ?—Yours faithfully, A. F. MAYNARD. 
Helstead Farm, P.O. Wolhuters Kop, via Pretoria, 
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MIDDLETOWN AGAIN 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


In 1924 Robert and Helen Lynd established themselves with a 
small staff of assistants in a smallish town of Indiana with the 
purpose of making a detailed survey of the place. Social and 
civic investigations had multiplied in America since the first 
decade of the century, when the great Survey of Pittsburgh 
organised by Mr. Paul U. Kellogg provided the model for the 
technique and caused a deep disturbance in the steel metropolis 
and beyond. The design of the Lynds, none the less, was a 
pioneer enterprise, because of their type of subject and the 
fact that it was of the right size to be handled by a small group 
of experts working upon a plan which made possible a rounded 
picture of a community and an exposition of its life. The 
result was a brilliant success. ‘‘ Middletown” became 
immediately famous. The name stood for a characteristic 
unit of American civilisation, as well as for a valuable achieve- 
ment in social science. 

There was, naturally, no secret about the identity of the 
place. Middletown is Muncie, Indiana. The Lynds chose it 
for a number of good reasons. In size, character, and situation 
it was right for a survey of this kind. Middletown lies in the 
Middle West, and is basically American. That is to say, 
its population is drawn mainly from the region, European 
immigration has been slight, and the negroes numbered less 
than 6 per cent. Forty years earlier oil had brought a sudden 
boom, but this was very brief. Middletown had settled down 
to the middle station of life, with varied manufactures, the 
normal institutions of small-town America, and a population 
of something over 30,000 (now nearing 50,000). Its history 
did not go back much before 1890. The nearest large city 
is 60 miles away. The Lynds devoted eighteen months to 
their task, studying work and earnings, politics and public 
health, schools and churches, religion, amusement, the family 
and thehome. They finished this first remarkable task in 1928, 
and their book found its appropriate public in every English- 
speaking country. In 1935 they returned to the scene and 
went over all the ground again. Middletown in Transition is 
the result—600 pages packed with material of fascinating 
interest. 

The Middletown of the first survey was on the tide of Coolidge 
prosperity. By the time the record was in print this chapter 
was drawing to an end. Middletown since then has endured 
six years of depression, and is now making every effort to 
believe in the permanence of recovery. The townsfolk, we 
learn, refused for a long time to recognise the facts of the 
slump. The “business leaders” continued to assert that 
economic depression was mainly mental depression and it 
must be shaken off. The most illuminating facts noted in 
this connexion have to do with General Motors. When that 
great concern closed down in Middletown the whole place 
succumbed, and when three years later the plant was restored 
the town rejoiced over the unmistakable sign of new life ; 
by common consent good times were come again. The 
Lynds record, as the most conspicuous phenomenon of their 
second period, the extraordinary dominance of the reigning 
X family. The basis of their fortunes was a glass factory ; 
they are said to be the largest manufacturers of fruit jars in 
the world. The firm was built up by five brothers, two of 
whom are still at the head : 


“both men in their seventies, alert, capable, democratic, Christian 
gentlemen, trained in the school of rugged individualism, patrons 
of art, education, religion, and of a long list of philanthropies . . . 
high exemplars of the successful, responsible manipulators of the 
American formulas of business enterprise. In their conscientious 
and unhypocritical combination of high profits, great philanthropy, 
and a low wage scale they embody the hardheaded ethos of Protestant 
capitalism.” 





Middletown in Transition. 
Merrell Lynd. (Constable. 


By Robert S. Lynd and Helen 
18s.) 





The X glass factory employs only about 1,000 People, by 
that is no measure of the X power in Middletown. It Control 
the banks and the credit system, and so has command of rej 
business and of many industries. The best law firms in th 
city are retained by one or another of the X interests, Th 
local college, the schools, the churches, the Y.M.C.A, ani 
Y.W.C.A., the libraries, the welfare agencies, the Municip 
government—all alike move within the orbit of th 
dominant family. Its power over real estate has Carried thy 


development of the residential district in the direction of the XB 
properties : rising citizens of Middletown gravitate of Necessity 


to the north-western quarter. The picture here drawn contig 


a remarkably interesting commentary upon presenta — 


developments in America, probably influenced to no smjj 


extent by the grim actualities of the long depression, \— 
feudal authority of this kind, obviously, cannot be detache 


from the definite social functions which it discharges. 


The ruling family of Middletown, as we see, represents industry ) 


and finance. Social leadership, it is remarked, has been |p 


to the professional families ; the business interests are every. | 
where in command, and there can be no doubt that in smal. F 
town America these interests are resolved to maintain th) 


older notions of competitive enterprise, regularity, and loyal 
to the established order. 


during the depression make a pitiful story. 


In the first survey the Lynds gave a large part of thei 


attention to Middletown’s ways of making the home, running 
the household, controlling the young (or not), and handling 
the problems of marriage. It is plain enough that Middletown 
in transition is a community carrying its full share of domestic 
and kindred troubles. The basis of the older small-town 
economy would seem nut to have been materially altered— 
except, of course, as regards the number of children. Four 
fifths of the families still live in small detached houses, spread 
over neighbourhoods which, as disclosed by the map, ar 
decidedly marked off by money and class distinctions. Middie- 
town is a marrying city. A large majority of the young peopl 
marry early, and the statistics show a clear increase in the 
percentage of married women gainfully employed. Th 
depression and partial recovery brought important changes in 
the balance of men’s and women’s labour, one point of interest 


being that the age-limit of women’s employment tends to b: & 
a good deal higher than that of men. All the inquiries mak F 
into the condition of the churches seemed to prove a continued 
decline in attendance and influence, although the maintenanc F 
Middletown could not F 
be described as an especially moral community. Divore 7 


of formal orthodoxy is still the rule. 


was quick and easy a dozen years ago; the later evidenc 


implies an increasing laxity. The judges confess that divorce F 


procedure is a scandal. One surprising fact brought out i 


the considerable number of secret marriages between boys 4 
and girls still attending high-school, while evidence is quoted F 


as to the prevalence of drinking and sexual licence among th 
youth of similar ages which, we may assume, must mak 
plenty of anxiety for parents and school authorities alike. 


The Lynds remark that after their first enterprise they wett F 
condemned by not a few of the Middletown folks as coli f 
blooded. Upon going back they were not too sure of theit F 








Middletown hitherto has been mn) 
place for organised labour, and the experiences of the union ) 
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reception : ‘‘ You sorta made us out as a town of hicks.” But 


they need have had no misgiving: the people gave them the F 


most cordial co-operation, with facts and opinions in abundance. 
This leads one to wonder how a corresponding team would 
get on in this country. An English Middletown—would tt 
be recdy to co-cperate in an enterprise of thorough self 
revelation ? 
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SOVIET PERSPECTIVES 


Soviet Understanding. By Richard Terrell. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
. TERRELL has written a naive, inconclusive, irritating, 
uneven, but rather original, book. He has made one excursion 
to the Soviet Union (he seems to have travelled more widely 
elsewhere), and has dabbled extensively in Marxist and near- 
Marxist philosophy. He did not, he tells us, go to the Soviet 

Union in order to discover the Truth 5 and indeed much of 

what he tells us about that country is palpably not the truth. 

But he is young, and has tried to think ; and these two qualities 

make the interest of his book. He rematks, rather con- 

descendingly, that Sir Walter Citrine’s I Search for Truth in 

Russia is “a good book to read because it gives one an insight 

into the kind of mentality possessed by a typical leader of 
the English Labour movement.” One is inclined to turn the 

tables by remarking that Mr. Terrell’s book is valuable for the 

insight which it gives into the mentality of what he himself 

calls the “‘ middle pocket ” members of the Left Book Club. 

Mr. Terrell’s powers of observing external facts are frankly 
small. He assures us, for instance, that, under Soviet 
collectivism, the object of the economic system is to supply 
“ people’s wants.” The most cursory visitor to Leningrad 
and Moscow can discover with very little trouble exactly what 
most of the people want. They want, above all, decent 
clothes and boots; and these they do not get because the 
guthorities have decided (perhaps quite rightly—but that is 
not the point) that it is better for them to have tanks, and 
tractors, and aeroplanes, and canals. Then Mr. Terrell 
quotes advertisements as a conspicuous example of capitalist 
waste. Probably nobody drew his attention (and he does 
not appear to understand Russian) to the advertisements of 
sausages and margarine which appear on the hoardings and in 
the Metro in Moscow. It looks after all as if advertisements 
will have their place in the planned economy. 

But what Mr. Terrell has tried to do is to analyse people’s 
states of mind about Soviet Russia. ‘‘ When I see a tired, 
hungry workman, badly housed, fed and warmed in Italy,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ I burn with a terrible rage and hatred of Fascism. 
When I see a tired, hungry workman, badly housed, fed and 
warmed in the Soviet Union, I do not burn with rage at all.” 
This is obviously true of many members of our contemporary 
intelligentsia. Yet how many of them have the self-knowledge 
to perceive it, or the frankness to avow it? Mr. Terrell, in a 
chapter called ‘‘ Historical Perspectives,” dissects various 
group-attitudes towards Communism. The dissection is 
rather crudely done, and is not always accurate. One would 
not, for example, have said that most ‘‘ nonconformists regard 
Russia as an unthinkable Bedlam of Sin,’’ or are specially 
unsympathetic to what is going on’ there. But the fact of 
these ‘“‘ perspectives”? is beyond question; and one only 
regrets that Mr. Terrell has not carried his analysis a little 
further and tried to explain, in terms of economic and cultural 
background, the ‘‘ perspective’ of the near-Marxist intelli- 
gentsia in this country. 

This difficulty is, however, inherent in the Marxist philosophy. 
You recognise that the point of view of your opponent is merely 
the “‘ perspective ” determined by his material antecedents 
and the moral outlook engendered by them, and that it can 
therefore have at best only a relative value. But you refuse 
to admit that your own point of view is similarly determined, 
and claim that it shall be recognised as not relatively, but 
absolutely, right. Most Marxists refuse to face this issue 
altogether. Mr. Terrell faces it, and argues that Communism, 
in contradistinction to all other ways of thinking, is ‘“ scien- 
tific.” The conilict between Communism and Fascism he 
defines as a confiict between “‘ science ** and ** non-science.” 
But this escape can help only a Determinist, which Mr. Terrell 
1s not. Communists admit that men act and think unpredict- 
ably, 7.e., non-scientifically ; and with that admission disap- 
pears the claim of Communism to be exempt from the law of 
relativity which it so eagerly recognises in other ways of think- 
ing. 

In a further chapter on Ethics, Mr. Terrell wrestles with the 
problem of reconciling the relativist theory of ethics inherent 
in Marxism with the recognition of absolute values which is, 
as he rightly says, implicit in ‘‘ all views save those of nihilism 
and of impotent detachment from the passionate element in 
historical development.”? Much that he says is to the point. 
But he has barked up one wrong tree. Many of those who are 


shocked by what is now going on in the Soviet Union are 
shocked from the standpoint, not (as Mr. Terrell supposes) 
of Idealism, but of Communism. Marxists assure us that 
ideals divorced from action are meaningless; and if this is 
true, one cannot excuse M. Stalin for building up a new class 
society by a policy of salary differentiation on the ground that 
he theoretically believes in the “‘ ideal ’”? of a classless society. 
Mr. Terrell has made a start. But he will need to do a lot more 
hard thinking before he has disposed of all the problems pre- 
sented by Soviet Russia in its present phase. 

One concluding reflection. This volume is an excellent 
illustration of the way in which Marxism has become the 
favourite playground of our young progressive intellectuals. 
But it is a strange destiny for what-purports to be a philosophy 
of proletarian revolt. Unhappily, the proletarian will tend to 
be indignant at the sight of ‘‘a tired, hungry workman, badly 
housed, fed and warmed ’—even in the Soviet Union; and 
he will not be impressed to learn from Mr. Terrell that this is 
something quite different from the sam) phenomenon in a 
Fascist country. In one place, Mr. Terrell appears to regret 
that the English working class is not ‘“‘ dietetically conditioned *” 
for revolution. This regret is a simple measure of the gulf 
which separates the Marxist intellectual from the working-man. 
The view of an English Labour leader narrowly peering into 
wages, cost of living and housing conditions may not appeal 
to Mr. Terrell. But Mr. Terrell is not a member of the 
proletariat. E. H. CArr. 


CONSULE PLANCO 
Dear Youth. By Barbara Wilson. 6d.) 


“* ZELLIE,” born Sophie Buhler in Stuttgart, was one 
of those quiet unobtrusive people whose influence is more 
powerful than that of many who make a noise in the world. 
A simple Swabian governess, she was the friend and teacher 
in a well-known English family for forty years. After working 
in Paris and in Belgium for some time, she came in 1885 to 
the household of Lady Ribblesdale, the elder sister of Lady 
Oxford and ‘‘ Laura ”’—Alfred Lyttelton’s first wife. She 
had thus “two little heads to furnish, vacant possession 
to be obtained at once”; these belonged to “‘ Tommy” 
and ‘‘ Barbara’ Lister ; and it is the latter who tells the tale. 
In her pages the past takes on a fairy-like glamour ; “‘ youth 
inexpressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose.” Zellie loved 
children, and children loved her. 

The first part of the book is an imaginative sketch of Zellie’s 
life before she came to the Listers’ home. Imaginative or not, 
I think there is a good deal of truth in it. One can almost 
overhear the governess telling the story, and watch the eager 
eyes of the child Barbara as she drinks it in. It can hardly be 
entirely invented—this narrative of ‘‘ Sophie’s” Parisian 
life, and of the curious way in which it ended; nor can I 
easily believe that Mrs. Hamilton is altogether a phantom, 
with her Victorian kindliness, and her more than Victorian 
conception of the ‘“‘lady-like” and the ‘“‘ gentlemanly ” ; 
a widow who, like the ‘“‘good Queen,” wore her weeds for 
years, and kept a tight hand over her daughters, to the ruin 
of the happiness of at least one of them. Nor can I believe 
it a mere invention when Sophie is said to have remarked that 
she liked the Litany, especially the prayer for all women 
labouring with child—‘‘ I know that is a prayer for governesses : 
but I can’t understand why God hates nothing but the house- 
maid.” 

Zellie, who had great Sprachtalent, soon learnt enough 
English to correct these errors: and she had enough nower 
of accommodation to fali in with the changes from the Mrs. 
Hamiltons to the Lady Oxfords—changes weil summed up by 
Lord Ribblesdale when he was asked by a chaperon, ‘“‘ How 
will your girl get home?” ‘“ O, half a crown and a latchkey, 
I suppose.” All these, and many others, we see through her 
eyes; for, hardly altering herself, she watched others alter, 
and marked the stages in her diary. Little Tom grew up into 
a stalwart warrior; and Zellie had to give up her Barbara 
chérte to Henry Wilson serving in India. More important 
than all this, she saw the slow change in the feeling of England 
towards Germany, and had her own troubles in consequence. 

The family she served was in close contact with some of the 
most distinguished people in the country; and these pages 
give us glimpses of older men who were great and of young men 
who certainly—but Dis aliter visum—would have become so. 


(Macmillan. 12s. 
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We see Mr. Gladstone cutting down a tree, the famous Lord 
Hartington, Arthur Balfour, Lord Haldane, who seemed 
like the man in the moon to the children, Asquith, Lord 
Curzon; and we see also, for a moment, the two young 
Grenfells, Patrick Shaw-Stewart, Edward Horner, all of them 
inheritors of unfulfilled renown. , 
Generations passed, but there were always children, and with 
chiidren she was always at home. Through all she remained 
young, and, till the last few months, she was able to live in 
the present. ‘‘ The busy day, the peaceful night, unfelt, 
uncounted, glided by.” A child once asked her, ‘‘ What is this 


war called ? —The Wars of the Roses is such a pretty name.” | 


** The Great War,” she answered. ‘‘ If war be measured in 
sacrifice, it is well named.” For a similar reason, one might 
call Zellie a great woman. 

She had been nicknamed ‘“‘ Hasenfuss”? (Timid One) in 
her early days. At the end there was no timidity: she faced 
the pain of illness and the prospect of dying with perfect 
courage. Shortly after her eightieth birthday in the presence 
of ‘‘ Barbara” she passed quietly away. 

** Ueber allen Gipfein 
Ist Ruh’ : 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest Du auch.” 
There is but one thing I miss—a portrait. 


E. E. KELLETT. 


AN UNHEROIC DRAMATIST 


The Dramatic Works of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery. 
by William Smith Clark II. In two vols. 
versity Press: Milford. 2 gns.) 


Edited 
(Harvard Uni- 


RoGER BOYLE is one of the great bores of literature, and it can 
hardly have been a labour of love for Mr. Clark to edit for the 
first time these eight ponderous heroic plays, hardly lightened 
by two attempts at comedy. Yet all admirers of the period will 
be grateful: there is a peculiar satisfaction in seeing one more 
gap in Restoration scholarship filled with such immense effi- 
ciency : no crack between the bricks. Not for them the rather 
hollow excuse that Orrery was the pioneer of heroic drama in 
England. They will read with gorged satisfaction that one of 
these plays, The Tragedy of Zoroastres, has never before been 
printed and that Orrery’s first play (Mr. Clark leaves us in no 
doubt of this) The Generall has been previously printed only 
in a private edition of eighty copies. Another great booming 
bogus piece, The Tragedy of King Saul, is added to the Orrery 
canon for the first time. All this, with the really magnificent 
notes on Restoration stage-craft, is a not unworthy harvest of 
eight years’ labour. 

Roger Boyle (let us extend praise as far as it will go) was not 
always a worse poet than was Lee in his earliest plays: there 
are a few charming lines to be unearthed in The Generall (Mr. 
Clark curiously prefers the duller, maturer, emptier Henry the 
Fifth) : 

Death which mankind in such high awe does keep 
Can only hold us in eternal sleep, 
And if a life after this life remains, 
Sure to our loves belong those happier plains. 
There in blest fields I'll pass the endless hours, 
- And him I crown with love, Pll crown with flowers. 
It is very very minor poetry, of course, but it does shine out 
among the hero‘c sentiments. Otherwise the chief pleasure in 
this his best play is in the period note. Surfeited with action 
on the screen, one finds a curious charm in the passivity and 
irrelevance of a scene which opens : 
Filadin: Lett us then of our mistresses discourse. 


Roger Boyle was not the man for heroic drama. Dryden 
with his inalterable belief in authority which took him logically 
by way of Cromwell to the Catholic Church, yes : Lee with the 
turbulent generous mind that brought him to Bedlam, yes: 
but we are aware of too great a gap between the man and his 
poetry when we get as low as Settle, and Boyle presents us with 
the same incongruity. Mr. Clark has written his life in greater 
detail though with infinitely less charm than Eustace Budgell 
(to whose eightcenth-century biography he might surely have 
paid the tribute of a footnote) and the portrait he rather stiffly. 
draws is that of a very politic man, a man who lived on the 
dubious borderline between prudence and treachery. He 
played no part in the Civil War in England, being fortunate 
enough to be occupied in Ireland against the Catholic rebels :° 
on the King’s death he began to correspond with Charles I, 
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but Cromwell got possession of the letters and in q remar 
scene which Mr. Clark might well have printed in de 












































, sented him with the choice between the Tower and a co ¢ dénot 
in Ireland. Boyle, of course, took the command, ang je! research 
Cromwell’s death began again his politic moves, But he aly State T 
forestalled by Monck: the patriot always moves faster the the folk 
the politic. Nevertheless he became a friend of the yj. fqgen hitherto 











wrote plays at the Royal command and when he had the 
served in Ireland, intrigued against Ormonde, 























and 4j 
unlamented by Burnet at the age of 59. dy nad been : 
A man quite remarkably free from the impediments of friend, ving —" 


ship, how can. he do else but write a little hollow} 
favourite heroic theme ? 
But that I may be better understood 


Knowe friendshipp is a greater tye than blood. 
A sister is a name must not contend 
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With the more high and sacred name of friend. wat will li 
Burnet, if not his chaplain Morrice, saw. through his Pretencs ry 
to religion, and there is one moment in The General] when 3 we a ; 

iat least) © 





somewhat similar dramatic situation allows a direct comparison 











































































































with Dryden. It will be remembered how Don Sebastig PDs. Hay 
dealt with the theme of suicide : and spirite 
Brutus and Cato might discharge their Souls, to any hist 
And give them: furlo’s for another world : ieft-handec 
But we like Centries are oblig’d to stand at 
In starless nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. quasive 1m 
But hear the politic accents of Burnet’s “ very fickle and fils 
man” in the character of Altemera : 
When I. am forc’d of two ills one to choose, CR 
’Tis virtue then the greatest to refuse. 
When in this straight I by the Gods am plac’d, farewell, 
I'll rather cease to Live than live unchaste. 
Without religion and without friendship Orrery tried to write yan 
heroic dramas: the succession of plays, one imitated from the wa thes 
other, soon palled, even on Pepys, and he tried his hand at shen he! 
comedy. Guzman is quite unreadable buffoonery, but of P ceed V 
Mr. Anthony it is just possible to say that it is as good as the mr Fare 
worst of D’Urfey. He was, if that is in his favour, a clean than the 
writer: but then he seems to have had as little passion as he BB. Peninst 
had religion. GRAHAM GREENE, go; th 
to Havel 
; { 
LIVING HISTORY re 
The Last Invasion of Ireland. By Richard Hayes. (Gill: JB pointmer 
Dublin. 15s.) Maughat 
History is rarely capable of being written from oral tradition, FB about 
This record of the invasion of Ireland by a small French fleet FF start anc 
in 1798 is not wholly pieced together from popular memory, F only 22‘ 
but it does achieve a veracity of an unusual kind from the § O’Brien 
vitality of popular memory about that invasion. Dr. Hayes fF the part 
has done all that the scholarly historian could do in the way ff Navarre 
of collecting data from the libraries of Paris, London, and § are pas 
Dublin; nothing has been neglected on that side; but one J —oris: 
can see that these records suddenly took on flesh and blood — hopes t 
when he tramped over the hills of Erris and Tirawley and ff Pyrenee 
listened to the words of the peasants, marked the names of & Castile. 
the places through which the French passed on their march Yet 
through Castlebar where they routed General Lake, to Spain | 
Ballinamuck where they were routed in turn, and stood, in She wr 
a due spirit of reverence, on every spot hallowed by the blood F ¢¢ her 
of French, English and Irish dead. He has, in that way, tell us 
created an Irish ‘‘ Forty-Five ’—not romantic, not ovet- Boch a 
idealised, not exaggerated, but spiritedly alive and just to | things 
every side. as the 
The Franco-Irish forces never had a chance of victory like thems 
the chance Hoche and Wolfe Tone had two years before, caprici 
when the French fleet. was tearing its cables off Bantry and & archit 
the ‘‘ English wind” kept blowing the danger of invasion & prono 
from the Irish shore. Then Hoche and Grouchy had about § are th 
15,000 men and Cork was a near objective which they would, J Spani 
had they landed, have taken with any norma! degree of fortune. F to mz 
Humbert led an adventure, not an army; he had 1,000 men, § in Sp 
three small guns and 3,000 muskets to arm his Irish sup- [— O’Bri 
porters: he had no immediate objective and he marched § forefr 
through a country already discouraged by the collapse of the J where 
Rebellion. That does not in the least diminish the interest FF living 
of his expedition, and it augments its gallantry, though it Tespe 
does chasten and depress the romantic imagination to think J if it 
of the fate in store for the people when the foray has run static 
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‘ here of gallantry in the incursion, and misery 
ip aoa is evoked in this book by the combination 
; ch among State papers and research among those 
é vase records that native Ireland possesses—the memory 
nw rt Those netive records have never been drawn 
' kom by historians, and the happy result makes one 
¢ what a different kind of history we might have of many 
on events had such a method been applied elsewhere. I 
oo tien reading just before I took up this veracious and 
< book the history of the Egyptian Sudan in the Cam- 
~ Modern History (it is now more than a quarter of a 
ntury old). As I recall it, I can recall only an incredibly 
: sided narrative in which the Mihdi leads an army of 
Puiics * and Gordon is “‘ the hero of heroes”; and one 
must think, with regret for the truth, how the Abyssinian 
war Will likewise be recorded from the point of view of the 
ror, with no patient and reverent historian to annotate 















ue! 
tet Ach the lips of the defeated their equal gallantry and their 
_ at least) equally valid ideals. 

tin Dr. Hayes has written a book not only of the most living 


and spirited interest, but of a type that might serve as a model 
to any historian. To say that it reads like fiction is merely a 
\eft-handed way of saying that it has achieved all the per- 
qasive immediacy of a contemporary record. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 


fils 
taise 


CRUMBLING CASTLE IN SPAIN 
| Farewell, Spain. By Kate O’Erien. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


: Ix Mary Lavelle Miss O’Brien wrote an admirable, a vivid 
Mite and sensitive novel, and did justice to its Spanish setting. 
the Roth these were unusual achievements which led one to hope, 
dat when her book on Spain was announced, that she might 
| of BF ceed where a host of other sentimental travellers had failed. 
the But Farewell, Spain must be judged by far higher standards 
ean than the countless third-rate sketches that have followed those 
he Peninsular gallops ’”? deprecated by Richard Ford a century 
ago; though it cannot, of course, be compared to his book, 
to Havelock Ellis’s, or even to the best of Hemingway on 
Spain. Critically regarded, it is a surprisingly uneven portrait, 
and from the authoress of Mary Lavelle something of a disap- 
il; pointment : less informed and more appreciative than Somerset 

Maugham’s second attempt to express Spain on paper, it is 
on, fF about equal in merit to Don Fernando. It gets off to a bad 
eet PF start and comes to a lame finish—serious defects in a book of 
ry, | only 229 pages. Moreover, it had to be short, because Miss 
he — O’Brien was naturally obliged to confine her leave-taking to 
es — the parts of the country she knows at all—which means that 
ay — Navarre, Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia and Andalusia 
id fF are passed over in silence. Spain is at present split in two 
1 fF —or is it four >—but there have been in the past, as Miss O’Brien 
Md fF hopes there will be in the future, many Spains south of the 


id ff Pyrenees. Her farewell is to the north coast, Salamanca and 
of FF Castile. 
h 


Yet within the restricted scope of her acquaintance with 
Spain Miss O’Brien’s knowledge is deep and 1n lerstanding. 
» She writes with vision and with feeling. The middle chapters 
of her little book are delightful ; she adores Spair—and can 
tell us why. When she has done apologising for writing 
» such a book at such a time, she conveys her enjoyment of 
} things Spanish in terms which all lovers of Spain will recognise 
| as the expression of an authentic devotion, even when they 
| themselves disagree, as many must, with some of her more 
| capricious personal opinions. In dealing with a landscape, 
| architecture and racial genius so stark and sensuous, so formally 
Pronounced and harshly individualised, personal reactions 
. are the only valid and illuminating method of interpretation. 
Spanish verbs do not require the use of personal pronouns 
to make meaning clear; yet the word most often overheard 
in Spain is yo, the Spaniard’s deliberate capital “<I.” Miss 
O'Brien describes, with perfect truth, a man who “‘is in the 
| lorefront of every tourist’s memory of Spain . . . because, 
: Wherever and however one enters the country, he is the first 
living object that catches the eye: a solid man of fifty, of 
Tespectable mien, and wearing his black overcoat slung as 
| fit were a cape.” He is usually alone. But once, on the 
station at Port-Bou, I came upon him suddenly and heard him 
speak, to his exact double, the first three primary Castillian 









words : “‘ Hombre, ——, yo. . .”” Allowing for the suppression 
of the oath, Miss O’Brien’s account of the Spain she admires, 
though more elegant, is as eloquent, direct and personal as 
the half-heard utterance of that man to his friend. 


But, necessary as it is, the personal method has its draw- 
backs. Miss O’Brien’s critical values are sometimes so way- 
ward as to seem perverse ; she exposes amusingly the reasons 
for her private likes and dislikes—yet greater detachment 
would, with equal sincerity, have added truth to her book. 
The legend of bugs in Spain, of the gloomy Escorial, of bad 
trains, dies hard, and Miss O’Brien does her downright best 
to kill it; but she is less fair to the Civil Guard, Velasquez 
(‘‘ perhaps en masse somewhat boring”’!) and Spanish women 
than to Philip II, the café-anarchist and the priesthood. She 
is sometimes actually at fault—all her bullfighting facts are 
wrong—and many things she misses or misrepresents, in 
comparing the cathedrals of Salamanca and Burgos, for instance, 
delaying at Santander and Corufia, hastening away from 
Toledo, shunning the whole of the South and absurdly bilking 
all that Moorish civilisation produced in Spain. This latter 
prejudice amounts to a phobia with her: the heroic defence 
of the Toledo Alcazar she calls ‘“‘an insult to the spirit of 
history—Spaniards holding a Moorish fortress against Spaniards 
for the advancing, returning Moor: for anyone who has loved 
the long history of Castile—unbearable.”? Not long enough 
apparently, that history, to recall the Roman castellum, the 
Visigothic citadel, the Cid’s headquarters and Alfonso the 
Learned’s palace on this site; too short to remember that 
the eagles of Carlos Quinto adorned this Spanish military 
academy before his street in Toledo was renamed Carlos Marx, 
or that Herrera, Covarrubias and Spanish workmen built—on 
Moorish foundations—a monument for Varela, Castején and 
Spanish infantry to save—with the support of Moorish regulars 
—from complete destruction. 


Miss O’Brien states her political views on the Spanish con- 
flict clearly, a trifle glibly ; but one of her chapters is entitled 
**No pasaran,” another ‘“‘ Arriba, Espafia! ”—and the reader 
cannot help suspecting that the tragedy of the civil war dis~ 
tresses her too deeply for full conviction in her chosen cause. 
She is happier when hazarding a guess at the Peninsula’s even- 
tual future . . . While the holocaust continues, with all lovers 
of Spain she suffers at the thought of it. Yet she need not have 
wasted precious space making excuses for this record of her 
delight in the comparatively tranquil Spain on the eve of 
disaster. Now, more than at any other time, the memory of 
her sentimental journeys was worth sharing. 


JOHN Marks. 
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JESUS AS WORLD-STATESMAN 


The Life of Jesus. By Conrad Noel. (Dentand Sons. 12s. 6d.) 


FATHER CONRAD NOEL, in this vivid and arresting book, has 
some severe things to say on ‘“‘ the heresy of the subjective 
Christ ’’; but perhaps the reality of the pitfall to which he 
there draws attention is brought home to us best by the 
unconscious ease with which he has himself fallen into it. 
The rich and living doctrine and personality of Jesus cannot 
«-as he rightly insists—be made to serve the purpose of the 
puritan, the teetotaller, the pacifist. But neither can it be 
pressed into the mould of the social revolutionary. It escapes 
all bounds; and just because it transcends while it includes 
all legitimate human needs and interests, each attempted 
biography tells us at least as much about the writer as about 
the Hero of that which is really “‘ the greatest story in the 
world.” In all such works we see, and are bound to see, 
the Gospel record through a temperament; and here the 
temperament is that of an ardent and devoted Christian 
Communist, who is sure that Empire even in the form of a 
benevolent tyranny is hostile to the Divine Will and even feels 
that “‘ in the Irish Rebellion of 1916 and in the Spanish resist- 
ance to armed rebellion there may be seen the action and 
the presence of Jesus Christ.” 

Father Noel’s declared aim is a synthesis between Christ’s 
social teaching, His ‘‘ plan for world liberation,” and His 
intimate dealings with individuals. Jesus is shown as the 
saviour and redeemer not only of the soul, but of the whole 
social order: of humanity in its economic and political, as 
well as its religious, relationships. His greatness of mind 
is stressed no less than His greatness of heart. Christ is 
here a world-statesman, who sought the complete trans- 
formation of society by bringing in ‘‘ a new set of the collective 
will’: for thus, and only thus, could the promised Messiah 
redeem His people and bring in the Kingdom of God. “I 
have tried to see His life and teaching from the angle of those 
who actually came across Him for the first time and were 
drawn within the orbit of His influence.’ Later theological 
interpretations of that life are left on one side, in order that 
it may be seen in its freshness, and in relation to its actual 
environment. It is in accordance with this design that great 
attention is here given to the historical and political situation 
within which the Messiah was born, and the nature of the 
hopes of the little group that ‘‘ waited for the redemption of 
Israel.”” In the story of the Temptation in the Wilderness, 
which is treated as crucial for an understanding of His mind 
and career, Jesus is shown accepting His Messiahship, and 
reviewing and rejecting three ways in which that vocation 
might be actualised and His great powers be used. ‘‘ His 
resources were huge, but like other men He had to harbour 
them and concentrate His energy if He were to do His work 
in the world.” 

The temptations, then, “‘ were not trivial, but magnificent ”’ : 
they represented the choices which confronted one who knew 
Himself called to the redeeming of His people at the outset 
of His career. He might appear as the Supplier of men’s 
fundamental needs, bring bread from stones and “ solve the 
food problem.’ He might achieve the headship of the revolu- 
tionary Temple party—the so-called Zealots—which was the 
** pinnacle of nationalist fame;” and risk all in a desperate 
throw for Jewish freedom. Or, beyond these national aims, 
He might impose His reading of the Divine Will on all the 
kingdoms of the world, and bring in the Kingdom of God 
by the deliberate exercise of personal power. But the economic, 
the revolutionary, the imperialist solutions of the social problem 
are all rejected. They are at best mere patches on the wounds 
of the world’s sin. The Kingdom of God cannot be imposed 
from without. It is a secial order which is the inevitable and 
practical expression of a profound fraternal love, and confers 
a universal freedom safeguarded by love; penetrating like 
leaven the whole social fabric, and transforming personal, 
economic and political life. This is the salvation, the com- 
munism of the heart, which Jesus announced, and the world 
refused to accept. 

Father Noel presents this reading of the Gospel with much 
persuasive eloquence, giving fresh meaning and vigour to 
well-known incidents and phrases, and casting new light on 
many of the sayings of Christ. It is true that some of his readers 
will feel, and I think perhaps rightly, that the more deeply 
mysterious incidents of the Gospel record are insufficiently 
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stressed ; and particularly that the treatment of the Pani. j 
inadequate. But against these limitations must be set Pn i 
points at which a wholly new light, independent of th es 
interpretation, is cast on the personality and teaching of 
as given bythe Evangelists. His book is strongly to be » 

mended to all who care for Christian realism ; ang _ 
perhaps to those who are least inclined to agree with its author, 
point of view. EVELYN UNperun; 


FOUR AMERICAN  SCIENTISTs 


Famous American Men of By J. G. 
(Secker and Warburg. 16s.) Crow 
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Science. 





Mr. CROWTHER has put together four biographical sketches Some " 
make a lengthy book. His subjects are Benjamin Frany it 


Joseph Henry, Josiah Willard Gibbs and Thomas Alva Edison, 
He deals with them separately, giving us in each case g rathe wa is 
bald account of the man’s life, a brief appraisal of his characte, books 


and a fairly detailed analysis of his scientific achievemeny . ~ 
which are considered in relation to the work of other SCientigy oe ¢ 
and to the social conditions of the time. Mr. Crowther uh. od 
the Marxian view that the scientific discoveries made jp , : dabili 
given period are not pure historical accidents but are determing re cone 
by social needs. ‘‘ Le plus grand hasard,” said Henri Poincar, & slight 
“* est la naissance d’un grand homme.” A deviation of a tenth ¥ 
a millimetre in the path of a spermatazoon and Newton wou - 
not have been born. But Mr. Crowther would not allow y list. 446 
to infer from this that it was a matter of chance, in Poincar? EP 
sense, that classical physics developed as it did. For he holj and fis 
that ‘‘ Newton and his discoveries in mathematical astronom; tems 
were a product of the urge of the ruling mercantile classes ») © avd 
discover how they could increase their knowledge of the tech. creamns 
nique of transport, and discover new sources of wealth, an me 
increase their freights and profits.” Such a theory is har narrativ 
either to prove or disprove. It is not as if we could recreate maried 
the seventeenth century with Newton unborn. Mr. Crowther convent 
indeed makes no very serious attempt to justify his method of an adva 
treating the history of science, even with respect to the limited beng | 
field with which he is primarily concerned. But his assumption cnet 
of its validity makes it possible to find in his book some traces _ 
of a controlling idea. pr 
The two most common faults of scientific popularisers ar ye 
facetiousness and fine writing. Mr. Crowther avoids both of = 
these. Indeed his style is, if anything, too arid. There ar the a 
times when his book resembles a transcription of lecture notes, 3 F 
This applies particularly to the section on Franklin, who is th than 
most interesting character of the four but the least successfully —_ 
treated. It was perhaps too ambitious of Mr. Crowther uf on 
attempt in a comparatively short space to deal with all off prod 


Franklin’s multifarious scientific interests as well as his political 
career. He gives us a great deal of information, much of which Mr. 


is interesting in itself ; but the result is that we do not see the His ¢ 
wood for the trees. The best thing in this section of the book is fascin 
a digression at the end about the American constitution, which Shrou 
has been said by Woodrow Wilson, among others, to owe its B ™ 
form to the Newtonian system of mechanics. Franklin, though  &ditor 
he was a signatory of the constitution, did not altogether approve attack 
of it. Being, we are told, “‘ the most confident pioneer of the Ku K 
next advance of science beyond Newton,” “he could no this 
sympathise with lawyers in love with a scientific point of view B ™P" 
already old-fashioned.” at sh 

In contrast to Franklin, neither Joseph Henry nor Willad B 


Gibbs furnishes much material for a biography. They were 
alike in their moral and intellectual integrity, their modesty with 


and their lack of worldly ambition. Mr. Crowther write high- 
with particular admiration of Gibbs, who has never received 
his due share of popular fame. He classes his work on chemical B 
thermodynamics with Einstein’s theory of relativity for is PS 
range and brilliance as synthetic abstract theorising. O muc 
Henry it may be said that he might have been a great! bed 
scientist if he had been less conscientious a man. Unlike F 
Edison, who never let the interests of his employers keep him with 
from the pursuit of his own ends, Henry allowed first his ordi 
teaching and then his secretaryship of the newly-founded Mr, 
Smithsonian Institution to stand somewhat in the way of his bet 
research. But for all that he was able to anticipate Faraday an 
in the discovery of electro-magnetic self-induction ant je 


possibly in that of electro-magnetic induction also; and 
‘the principles of the design of electro-magnets” wert 
elucidated first by him. A. J. AYER. 
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be ae How Sleeps the Beast. By Don Tracy. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
CSPeciah le No a in a Shroud. By Horace McCoy. (Arthur Barker, 
CS author: 7s, 6d. ; 
oma he Rising Tide. By M. J. Farrell. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

THETIC merit is one thing ; readability is another. There 
. AES and deeply satisfying novels which are not, in the 
STS are great and \ 

[am using the word, readable : they do not fix the surface 

Crow, sense the first page and keep it alertly alive thereafter. 


attention at : : é > 
some literary skill and some consistency in the author’s 


conception is necessary for readability, but there need be no 
implicit reference to fundamental ideas, nothing that is 
universal in its application, and therefore the interest of such 
hooks is usually transient. They often become less readable 
in even two years’ time, because readability depends to some 
extent on fashions in outlook and diction. But the quality 
js not. common ; hundreds of novels appear which have 
neither aesthetic merit, which we will call vitamin U, nor 
readability, which we will call vitamin R; and so it becomes 
the concern of the reviewer to note when vitamin R is present 
in slight or high degree in the novels of the week. 


Judged by this standard, Mr. Tracy must come first on the 
jist, How Sleeps the Beast is one of those books you can’t 
wt down. Its subject is the lynching of a negro by farmers 
and fishermen in eastern Maryland, who deliberately incite 
themselves to mass sadism ; and so horrible is the climax that 
no one to whom the contemplation of cruelty brings bad 
dreams should read it. This is not because Mr. Tracy gloats, 
nor even because indignation gives a too personal tone to his 
narrative. In an earlier book, Round Trip, his feeling for 
married happiness was squeezed through his ‘“‘ tough” 
convention in sentimental drops; but the present book is 
an advance on its predecessor in this respect ; he succeeds in 
being merely the detached, vivid reporter of events. The 
character-sketches are objective, except for one attempt at 
interpretation, which is the weakest part of the book. An 
educated young man, Al, has known the imprisoned negro 
from childhood, and wants to succour him from the enraged 


ers BE : 
ee“ multitude, or at least wants to dissociate himself openly from 


wi the lynching, and he miserably fails ; and this incident, more 
peter carefully and fully treated than most, is noticeably less effective 
ie the than the briefer one where a farmer is persuaded by his wife, 
ssfull against his will, to join the lynchers. Mr. Tracy is not 
her pf Competent to delve into the hearts of humans: to describe 
all of, ‘eit actions in times of stress he is well fitted. His book 
olitical contains a great deal of vitamin R. 

which! Mr. McCoy belongs to the same school of novel-writers. 
ee the His earlier work, They Shoot Horses, Don’t They had the 
ook is & fascinating subject of a Dance Marathon. No Pockets in a 
which | Shroud is about a young reporter who starts a weekly magazine 
we its — in order to expose the corruption to which his ex-emplover, 
hough ff ¢ditor of a daily paper, affords the protection of silence. He 
prove attacks the rich and powerful, notably the latest version of 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and is destroyed in so doing. Unfortunately 
d not & this hopeful material is not well presented. The incidental 


‘view & improbability of Dolan producing a complete weekly magazine 
at short notice almost unaided, and continuing to do so for 


illard several weeks, while at the same time acting as sleuth, might 
wer fF be forgiven ; but the utter unreality of his personal relations 
desty fF With friends and mistresses is fatal. In novels of this tough, 
vrites [high-speed sort, every word counts, there is no space for 
eived F ‘touching and recovery; dialogue and incident must be 
mica  Werringly selected to make the maximum effect in the shortest 
r its § Possible time. Here the school-girlish ignorant idealism of 


Of — Much of the chatter, combined with the hopping in and out of 
eater bed with different people for inconsequent reasons, makes 
alike F Ne feel one is reading about a madhouse. In books dealing 
him with violence and lawlessness there must be a substratum of 
his fF ordinary life whereby to measure the abnormality of crime. 
ded Mr. Tracy gives us this substratum, but Mr. McCoy seems to 
his F be unaware of what normal life is like. For instance, Dolan’s 
day ardent wish for freedom of the Press, justice for all, and 
and § Mlegrity in public life, does not prevent him employing 
and § Sagster methods himself when it suits him; and it does not 
vere ® ‘Ven Occur to him that in so doing he is supporting the régime 
he condemns. This woolly-headedness, which must be the 
author’s as well as Dolan’s, since he intends his hero to be 
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taken for an intelligent youth, contributes to the general 
unreality of No Pockets in a Shroud, and robs it of most of its 
readability. 


The Rising Tide belongs to a quite different brand—the 
leisurely novel of character. As usual with Miss Farrell, the 
setting is a large country house in Ireland, and hunting plays a 
part. Garonlea in the early years of the century is dominated by 
a dragon called Lady Charlotte who has a subservient spouse 
and four enslaved daughters. An unhappy spirit broods over 
the house, but it is not made clear whether this dates only from 
the reign of Lady Charlotte or from earlier times. Diana, the 
youngest and least docile daughter, feels permanently depressed 
by it, and when the son of the house brings his English bride 
on a visit, hard and unperceptive though she is, she feels the 
depression too. The rest of the book relates Cynthia’s long 
battle with this brooding unhappiness ; she is the most import- 
ant character in the book and, owing to the acuteness with 
which she has been observed, and the brilliance with which she 
is presented, the book is a success. Avid of admiration, 
naturally expert at exploitation, beautiful, vital, selfish, stupid, 
and determined, she lives on the opposite side of the river 
from Garonlea, and holds court for the whole county. Lady 
Charlotte’s conventions are openly flouted, and her authority 
with her daughters, notably Diana, undermined. Upon the 
death of Cynthia’s husband in the war, Diana goes to live with 
her; and here is one place where I quarrel with Miss Farrell. 
Would an adoring love like Diana’s give so much and demand no 
return? I don’t believe it; I think Diana would have irritated 
Cynthia by making occasional scenes—and Cynthia was not a 
woman to put up with anything that annoyed her for two minutes. 

But Miss Farrell’s scheme requires Diana to be on 
the spot when Garonlea itself passes to Cynthia. She is 
the close friend of Cynthia’s two children, whom their 
mother has always bullied into hunting, although it both bores 
and terrifies them ; she is the witness of Cynthia’s deterioration 
as she increases her drinking and loses discrimination about 
her lovers; she assists the children, now grown-up, in their 
attempt to jerk Cynthia into a realisation that her age demands 
a graceful withdrawal from the fierce light of riotous publicity 
which has beaten on her for twenty years. It is with 
their attempt to force an abdication that Miss Farrell’s firm 
hold weakens. Simon chooses a time when the house is full 
of his aunts and their families to give, without Cynthia’s agree- 
ment, a party at which the guests are to wear costumes of the 
*nineties and early nineteen hundreds. He replaces the furniture 
and hangings of Lady Charlotte’s time, and, to his sister's 
dismay, takes on some of his grandmother’s tyrannical coldness, 
and even strikes his aunts as suddenly resembling her. The 
old unhappy spirit of repression holds sway, the party is a dreary 
flop, and is only rescued by Cynthia appearing in modern 
clothes and taking complete charge. It is her final triumph. 
Simon wins. 


This curious climax, and the semi-mystical haunting spirit 
of unhappiness at Garonlea with which it is connected, is not 
at all convincing; it is as though a charade by Noel Coward 
and an early story by Michael Arlen had got mixed up with a 
book by Miss Farrell. I think this is because the writer is 
not clear enough herself about the nature of the brooding 
spirit, whereas she is perfectly clear, and so sure-handed, 
where Cynthia’s nature, and the nature of Simon’s filial hatred 
are concerned. The chapters in which Cynthia forces the’ 
children to hunt, and those dealing with her relations with 
David, her first lover, are particularly good. Miss Farrell’s 
style is sometimes incoherent from too many inversions and 
suppressions of the verb, and it suffers from some affectations 
such as the frequent use of ‘“‘entirely”?; but vitamin R is 
present throughout, helped by a descriptive talent which is 
never allowed its head for more than a few sentences at a time. 
Vitamin U is there too: not in the book as a whole, but in the 
character of Cynthia. The remarks attributed to her (as that, 
when she had lost control of an amorous situation, “‘ the whole 
thing was too difficult ’’) are masterly. The conquering blonde, 
so familiar in real life, has been perfectly done in fiction once 


for all.. The hard sensual type is Miss Farrell’s forte ; 
she is least good when attempting more imaginative 
effects. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


THESE are hard days in Throgmorton Street. Just as the 
promised boom was gathering momentum it has been very 
effectively nipped in the bud. The result is one of those rather 
dreary periods of stalemate when the opposing forces of trade 
prosperity and international political instability are evenly 
matched. Apart from the group of securities directly affected 
by the Sino-Japanese crisis, security prices are holding up 
remarkably well. Gilt-edged are as steady as a rock, and home 
industrial shares show only trifling declines. 

The inference is that while speculators are wisely keeping 
to the side-lines the morale of the general body of investors 
has not yet been impaired. The British investor is fast becoming 
a seasoned veteran who is prepared to face anything less than 
a world war with amazing sang froid. This is not an environ- 
ment in which I could advise the speculative investor to open 
any considerable commitments, but equally I should not 
recommend holders of sound securities to sell just now. Markets 
are technically so strong that recovery will be quick whenever 
the clouds of international politics begin to lift. 


x * x - 
SAFE PREFERENCE SHARES 


One of the most satisfactory features of the stock markets 
is the steadiness of gilt-edged and other fixed-interest securities. 
Despite the rising tendency of bank advances credit remains 
abundant, and although I feel that interest rates must stiffen 
later on, the process has every appearance of being very gradual. 
In these conditions investors seeking income in the fixed-interest 
field have little to gain by waiting, as prices are likely to be well 
maintained. Here are two groups of prior charges offering 
yields of over 4 per cent. and a high degree of safety :— 


Margin of 
Revenue above 
Current Yield Dividend 
Price. % Requirement. 
s. d : 
London & North-Eastern Rly. 
4 p.c. £100 Guaranteed Pre- 
ference... mes Re i 974 4-2 3 3,568,216 
Southern Rly. 5 p.c. £100 Pre- 
ference. . =e ee .. 14} 4°76" *43536,78% 
London, Midland & Scottish 
4 p.c. £100 Preference 83 416 6 ~ 2,795,389 
No. of Times 
Dividend Current Yield 
Covered. © Price. % 
Ss. ca. £8... 
Anglo-Iranian Oil 8 p.c. First £1 
Preference .. 6 ve es 36 6 4 7:0 
Burmah Oil 8 p.c. £1 Preferénce 9 39 6 A BO 
Shell Transport 7 p.c. Second £1 
Preference ai a eo 34.0 4 a ® 


The home railway preferences offer good cover, even on the 
basis of last year’s net revenue figures. Present indications 
are that the 1937 revenues of the railways will be increased, 
and that next year’s totals will be still better. Conservative 
investors may feel a little diffident at seeking safety in oil shares, 
but there is nothing contradictory in this idea. All three 
companies have immensely strong finances, a well-managed 
and widely spread organisation, and their preference dividend 
requirements are only a small fraction of their earnings even in 
lean years. At present, the outlook for oil-producing and 
distributing companies is distinctly bright. 


* * * x 


‘BATS ’”? AND CHINA 


Investors who backed their fancy for a strong revival of 
international trade -and switched earlier in the year from 
Imperial Tobacco into British-American Tobacco shares 
must now be regretting their boldness. Imperial Tobacco, 
catering essentially for the home market, is presumably expand- 
ing its business, not in exciting fashion but none the less surely, 
while British-American, with its big interests in China, is facing 
a prospective contraction in sales. Selling by nervous holders 
has already been reflected in a fall in British-American Tobacco 
£1 Ordinary shares from 127s. 6d. to 117s. 6d., at which the 
yield on the current rate of dividend of 20 per cent. tax free is 
£4 12s. per cent. on a gross or less tax basis. Does this adjust- 
ment make adequate allowance for the potential threat to the 
company’s Chinese business ? 


937 
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On any moderately hopeful view of the outcome of the 
Japanese hostilities, I think the answer is, yes. §o ‘ " 
company’s factories in Shanghai have escaped 4 
unless one envisages a long-drawn-out campaign Which wy, 
virtually close the Chinese market as a source of toby 

, consumption, the falling off in sales would not be . 
' enough to jeopardise the current rate of dividend. The wa 
spread character of the company’s interests was empha 
at the annual meeting two years ago. This is what the chai 7 





said : “* In a business like ours, which has world-wide inter Lv 
and which derives its profits from many sources, there a | 
nearly always some good points and always some that we ; THE 
not satisfied with. Over a period of years we have become 
dependent on any one market than we used to be, and today oy bandon 


j 


before.” Holders should draw enough comfort from thes et = 
statements and from the steadily rising curve of profits in far 
of previous disturbances to steel their nerves against ty — 
present crisis and decide to see it through. 
* *x x * 
BRITISH OXYGEN EXPANSION 
Having often stressed the merits, as a progressive industri 
company, of British Oxygen, I am glad to see that this unde. 
taking is back in the news with a purchase of a substantl 
interest in the Odda Smelting Works, the largest Norwegiay 
producers of calcium carbide. For a long time British Oxygen 
has been striving to make itself independent in the matter ¢ 
its carbide supplies, but the rejection by Parliament of js 


profits are much less dependent on any one market than engl 5.W. 





scheme for manufacturing in the Highlands compelled jt tMM| {or co 
look further afield. The deal now carried through is therefor MM] Or app 
a fresh step in the company’s policy of making itself g self. [M] ones ( 
contained unit. } conden: 

Even now it should not be assumed that the Highlands schem: tae 


is dropped. A Government Committee is considering schemes 
for the production of carbide, and if it reports favourably t 
the establishment of plants in this country, British Oxygen my 
go ahead with its plans. Meantime, the company’s busing 
in the manufacture of welding and cutting equipment, and tk 
gases used in these processes, is steadily expanding. At {5 
the £1 ordinary shares are not giving a high income retum 
on the current rate of dividend, but they are a promising lock-w 


purchase for capital appreciation. 
x *x *« x 


Venturers’ Corner 

Capital reconstruction schemes which cut across the legitimar 
claims of preference shareholders are fortunately becomin 
more rare, but I cannot exclude from this category the pla 
now put forward by Platt Brothers (Holdings), the Oldham 
textile machinery makers. The basis of the board’s decision 
to reorganise is, of course, that earnings have at last improved, 
but instead of the benefits being passed on to the second 
preference holders, who have now been without any dividend 
for over seven years, these unfortunate people are asked 
accept a cut in their dividend from 7 to 5 per cent., admitted 
in exchange for an improvement in status, and to take a meagr 
allotment of ordinary shares in satisfaction of seven yeaf\ 
arrears. 

I do not know whether the scheme will be carried throughin 
face of the opposition it is bound to arouse, but it does seem 
to me that at 19s. 6d. the £1 second preference shares are! 
good speculation. If the worst happens and the scheme i 
adopted, a holder will have a new £1 5 per cent. cumulatir 
preference with its dividend well covered, worth, say, 17s. 6d, 
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plus about 6s. nominal of ordinary capital, which I shoull my 
value at another 3s., with possibilities of improving later 0 5°?” 
If, on the other hand, the scheme is dropped and seco 

preference holders decide to hold out for their 7 per cent. mitt }.* 
and collect their arrears as and when they can be paid out 0 perth A 


earnings, the shares should be worth at least 253. Iti Beeasiae. 
obvious from the board’s circular that earnings are in pfs 
pect which will be amply sufficient to cover the regular 7 p* 


cent. dividend. CUSTOS. 





At all 
all anc 


croquet 


: [Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspo 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should appe 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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REINA DEL PACIFiCO 
(17,707 tons) 
Liverpool 12th Jan. Plymouth 13th Jan. 
75 days 17 countries 20,000 miles 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION C@O., 
LIVERPOOL, 3. 


Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, 
Let. od Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, or local agents. 
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CEDAR 
COTTAGES 


and HOUSES 


Ndustrij 
s Under. 
bstantig 
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 Orygen 


hatter of 

It of its As shown with 3 bedrooms at - - £265 
ed it ty} for complete superstructure in sections. 

herefore MM} Or approx. £600 on your site, ready for occupation. Smaller 
f a self. fm} ones (2 bedrooms) from £325 ready for use. Guaranteed 


condensation-proof, dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 
| Hire Purchase. Write for reprints from ‘Country Life’ and 
“Homes & Gardens” describing some representative types. 


W. $. COLT, BetHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 


Son & Co. Ltd. 


Scheme 
schemes 
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lochs FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


oe } E UPPER AND Presiprnt—Tne Mosr Hon. tis 
timate ECLASSES ONLY, MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 
comin ee 

he plan j Medical Superintendent: Danirei F, Rameact, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres 


Mdhan 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


of park and 







leasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 


lecisionfmpental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
i rouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
proved, heceived for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 










second 
vidend 
ked to 
uitted!y 
meagr: 
years 


nd pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
ale or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
rounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 
This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
ntrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
he apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
ath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 


ugh in treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 

§ seem Meviathermy and High-Frequency treatrient. It also contains Laboratories 

ors i bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 

} 

ome 1s MOULTON PARK. 

ulative Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
*Bilishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 

s, 6d, Mereat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 


gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 


should ieature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
er on eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 

econ! ! BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

r, rate The Seaside House of St. Andrews Hospital is beautifully situated 


Out of 
It is 


ote ark of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
Coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 





de t ‘ 
pros: Be*"ng house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 
7 pe 
4 
r0S, ', all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
oe and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
cular poduet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
te ve their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
spon Bo #8 carpentry, etc, 
ppend 1 siden and further particulars zpply to the Medical Superitendent 
vy plone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in Lendon by 
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Can he go through with it? He lifts the 
blade and gingerly tests its edge. It had 
seemed easy planning days ahead, but 
his nerve fails him now the time has 
‘arrived. He thinks of people who suffer 
agony all their lives because of the 
f very same thing... . He can't! He 

|} won't! But no, it is too late now to 
change his mind. Mentally he squares 


\ his shoulders and he turns to pick 
\ up the blade which seemed to glitter 
| menacingly in the morning sunlight— 


he’s gone too far now, and can do no- 
/ thing but go through with it. Footsteps 
{ are heard growing nearer, he braces 
himself for the act, the door opens... 


Whether or not it's your 
first shave you should 
send for a free sampie 
of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream to Euthymol, 
Dept 113/21, Beak 
Street, London, W.1, or 
better still, get a large 
tube for 1/6 at your 
chemist. It leaves the 
face satin smooth with- 
out a trace of soreness. 


" Here you are, son, some boiling hot 
water and a tube of Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream. It may be your first 
shave but you might just as well start 
right—there’s nothing like Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream for a perfect shave.” 












‘DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
POLICY 






The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “ Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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should work in close co-operation with Sco, sige 
FINANCE and pool both machinery of detection and legal pe i? — 
FRAUDULENT SHARE-PUSHING ‘SHARE-PUSHING THROUGH THE Post, THI 
Unoper the title of “ Share Sharks ” The Spectator in its issue Perhaps, however, one of the chief directions in ys: -_ 
of August 13th dealt in a manner which has been thoroughly the public requires protection from the fraudulent gy. 
approved in the City with the general intent and scope of the pusher is in the matter of the specious circulars rece eat 


work of the Departmental Committee on Share-Pushing. 
That article was written immediately on the publication of 
the Report, since when the findings and recommendations 
of the Committee have run the gauntlet of City opinion and 
it is upon some of these City views that I propose to comment 
in this article. 

Nowhere, of course, more than in the City is there an 
appreciation of the desire on the part of the Committee not 
to allow their efforts to curb the activities of the fraudulent 
share-pusher to be of a character which might at the 
same time restrict legitimate financial and business activities. 
For it is, of course, true that for every fraudulent share-pusher 
there are some thousands of reputable brokers and financiers, 
and that for every victim of the fraudulent share-pusher 
there are thousands of investors who make profitable use of 
the legitimate activities of the Stock Exchange broker and 
even of those who are usually described as “* outside ”’ brokers 
because not attached to any one of the recognised stock 
exchanges. On the whole, however, the City seems inclined 
to the view that in the desire not to interfere with legitimate 
financial activities the Departmental Committee has not been 
sufficiently drastic in its efforts to protect the public from the 
unscrupulous or fraudulent share-pusher, and it is urged, 
in particular, that under the system of registration proposed 
there is some danger of the fraudulent share-pusher obtaining, 
as it were, an official cachet assisting him in his activities. 


CONDITIONS OF REGISTRATION. 


I am inclined to think, however, that those who raise this 
particular point may have failed to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the appendices, which usually give important details 
supplementing the main recommendations. Thus, at first 
sight, it might appear that inasmuch as the application 
for registration is open to any outside dealer in shares, 
we should soon witness an army of registered dealers amongst 
whom might be found many fraudulent share-pushers. On 
page 68 of the Official Report, however, reference is made 
to some of the essential conditions of registration as set out 
in paragraphs 79 and 80, and on turning to those paragraphs 
we are referred to appendix VI setting out in full the suggested 
items of information required from applicants for registration. 
It is impossible to study them without coming to the con- 
clusion that, if they are embodied in a Parliamentary Bill, 
the meshes of the net for excluding the fraudulent share- 
pusher will have been made exceedingly fine, and if this is 
so, it is difficult to see what further measures of protection 
could be devised to protect the public. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

Nevertheless, there is, of course, almost of necessity 
the possibility of the efforts to exclude undesirables from the 
registered list failing in some instances—much, of course, 
must depend upon the vigour of the registrar in enforcing 
the requirements suggested by the Departmental Committee 
—and, therefore, we have to fall back upon the further 
recommendations with regard to a great increase in the 
penalties to which a fraudulent share-pusher would be liable. 
Not only so, but yet another recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is to the effect that Justices of the Peace should be 
authorised to issue, on application made by or on behalf of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions or by or on behalf of 
the Chief Constable, a search warrant to enter and search 
and inspect books and accounts in any premises occupied by 
a person reasonably suspected to be carrying on any business 
of a fraudulent character in connexion with stocks and 
shares, and, further, should be empowered to authorise 
inspection of any banking account kept by such person. 

These are fairly drastic recommendations and in the article 
of August 13th to which I have already referred attention 
was also drawn to the reference in the Report to the need for 
an increase in police vigilance, these references being accom- 
panied by the recommendation that the City Police (within 
whose area many of the share-pushers establish themselves) 


and here, of course, the difficulty of safeguarding the py 
is very great ; but the suggestion is made that circulay 
other literature proposed to be sent by post by unauthorid 
brokers and dealers in securities should be included 5 
the prohibition against using postal facilities which ; 
regard to other kinds of objectionable matter is con 
in Section 63 of the Post Office Act, 1908. The Commi 
admit, however, that in many cases the difficulty of i 
the character of the postal matter would arise, Moteone 
there have probably been many instances where the Ps 
Office telephone has been found a convenient method ¢f 
approach to the investor by the fraudulent Share-pusher 
well as by the legitimate dealer. 


CREDULITY-CUM-CUPIDITY. 


Needless to say, however, the greatest difficulty of gj 
which has to be faced when endeavouring to put the frauduley 
share-pusher completely out of action is both the credyj; 
and cupidity of a certain section of the public, and, curioys 
enough, this cupidity and this credulity can operate at on, 
and the same time in the same person. The desire to “ y 
rich quick” is common to us all, and the ability and ingenuiy 
with which the appeals of the share-pusher are framed exh 
a masterly knowledge of the weakness of human natur. 
Moreover, coupled with this credulity and cupidity there j 
so often an extreme reluctance on the part of those wh 
respond to the blandishments of the fraudulent share-pushe 
to consult responsible advisers before parting with the 
money or securities. In many instances, such reluctang: 
is probably based upon the instinctive feeling that any advic 
would be contrary to the desire already formed to tak 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the share-pusher, ani 


Alexan 











while there are, of course, very many who are not necessatily 
inspired by cupidity but rather by a credulous faith in th 
printed page and even in human nature itself, it is probabk 
that many, if not most, of those who succumb to the bla.- 
dishments of an appeal to get rich quickly by dealing in 
shares are aware in their inmost consciousness that a con- 
siderable risk is being run. In the matter of aiding the 
public in making complaint of fraudulent treatment, th 
Committee have not been negligent, and the further recom- 
mendation is made that names and addresses and occupation 
of witnesses complaining of having been defrauded in 
connexion with dealings in stocks and shares should, subject 
to approval of the Court, not be published. 


On the whole, therefore, I am of the opinion that a 
this stage the recommendations of the Departmental Con- 
mittee are adequate to the requirements of the situation 
if they are carried out to the full as expressed not only in 
the main paragraphs of the Report but in the details contained 
in the appendices, and if, as is generally believed, it is the 
intention of the Government to bring in a Bill quickly carrying 
out the Committee’s recommendations, I think that a lom 
step will have been taken in the direction of protecting th 
public against the fraudulent share-pusher. 


ARTHUR W. KIpbyY. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


POLITICAL MARKETS. 


IN reviewing Stock Market developments during the past 
week, I am almost equally impressed by the seriousness on the 
one hand of the fall in Far Eastern stocks and all that is expressed 
in that decline, and on the other by the resistance which 
other departments of the House have shown to this malas 
in the Far Eastern group. The firm tendency of British stock 
and kindred securities is perhaps to be attributed to some 
extent to foreign political influences impelling attention one 
more to safety-first securities. But in other directions— 
including Home Industrial shares—the tone has been faitly 
steady, considering the unfavourable influences referred 
and the general paucity of business. 
(Continued on page 364.) 
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| World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


| HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


| 249 Branches throughout Scotland, 


LONDON OFFICES 





City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

| 8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 

|| West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 


TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 362.) 


THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS. 


It would be hard to discover when, within so brief a period, 
there has been such a general débdcle as that which has taken 
place during the past six or seven weeks in the loans of China 
and Japan, and the serious view taken of the situation is evident 
from the scant inclination to acquire the securities of either 
country, even at the present low level. That there would be 
a sharp rally in some of the securities, if there were to be a 
sudden favourable turn in events with the prospect of an early 
conclusion of hostilities, there is little doubt, but the material 
damage which has been occasioned in Shanghai and the scant 
regard paid to the sanctity of the Settlement quarters has pro- 
duced an impression which will not easily or soon be removed. 
Many approximate estimates have been offered of the extent of 
British financial and commercial interests in the centre now 
ravaged by hostilities, such estimates usually ranging from a 
minimum of £100,000,000 up to something like {250,000,000 
and there is no disposition to regard these figures as exaggerated. 
At present, it is of course impossible to determine what may have 
been the extent of the damage inflicted by the bombardments, 
but it seems probable that they may have to be reckoned in 
millions, to say nothing of the losses involved through the 
interference with trade. 


* * * * 


FALL IN CHINESE AND JAPANESE STOCKS. 


A week ago I gave a table showing the extent of the fall in 
leading Chinese and Japanese stocks, even since the end of 
last month, but that fall has now been greatly increased. 
The Chinese Loan of 1912, which had then fallen 9 points, 
now shows a decline of about 13 points, while the Japanese 
Loan of 1899, which had then fallen 10} points sithce the 
end of July, now shows a decline of about 154 points. Many 
of the leading Japanese loans now show a yield at present 
prices of nearly 10 per cent., or of an even higher yield, if 
allowance is made for ultimate redemption. And yet, up to 
the moment of writing, there is little disposition to acquire 
the stocks. This disposition is certainly not attributable to 
any reflection on Japan’s credit over a considerable period of 
years, for that record is an excellent one, Japan having been 
punctilious in meeting all her financial engagements. Nor is 
it even due to a feeling that Japan has an unwieldy foreign 
debt (even allowing for her adverse trade balance), for a 
feature of recent years has been the large amount of her 
external debt which has been absorbed by Sinking Fund and 
other purposes. The fall in Japanese bonds and the reluctance 
to purchase at the present level is in fact due to the appre- 
hensions that the military party in Japan has now complete 
control over the policy of that country, and apart altogether 
from any ethical considerations it is doubted whether the 
financial and economic position of Japan can bear the strain 
which would be involved by a prolonged war in the Far East. 


* * x * 


S1mMs Motor UNITs. 


A correspondent has drawn my attention to the reorganisa- 
tion plan recently put forward by Simms Motor Units Ltd. 
That plan, it may be recalled, is concerned with methods for 
dealing with the arrears of Preference dividend. Among 
other things, the scheme proposed to write off the sum of 
£109,000 in reduction of book value of works and plant, 
goodwill and Deferred Expenditure. To achieve this, it is 
proposed that the Ordinary shares should be written down to 
5s. each, 250,000 being held by present Ordinary shareholders 
and 75,000 by Preference shareholders in satisfaction of arrears 
of dividend, representing in nominal amount one-half the net 
arrears; the future dividend on the Preference shares to 
be reduced from 7$ to § per cent. On the appearance of 
the scheme, the opinion was at once expressed in some quarters 
that Preference shareholders might be inclined to question 
whether the giving to them of slightly under a quarter of the 
equity was adequate consideration for the cutting down of 
their future dividend by one-third and the sacrifice of arrears, 
both of which claims, it must be remembered, have rank in 
priority to the whole of the Ordinary capital, in which they 
are promised this small share. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Shareholders’ Protection Association has expressed 
the opinion that the plan is inequitable to Preference share- 
holders. They consider that the compensation offered for the 
renunciation of the claim to five years’ arrears of dividend 
and the drastic reduction of the fixed dividend in future is 
inadequate. They point out further that at present £7,500 
in distributable profit goes entirely to the Preference share- 


holders, whereas under the scheme the Preference shareho| 
will not receive an equivalent amount until the distribun 


profits amount to £15,870. 


When profits are 
that, the Preference shareholders will gain by the p 
Association considers in fact that no reduction in the 






higher ig 


Preferential rate of dividend is justified, but that the pr 


to substitute a share in the equity for the arrears 


is 


reasonable. 
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* THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, My 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the snip 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be open 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be i 


not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 0 

Solutions should be on the form appearing belo 
name of the winner will be tublished in our next issue. ’ 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, 


n0 


on on Tuesday. 


Envelopes cn 
otherwise they a 


surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accept) 
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WHO'S WHO IN LITERATURE 
ACROSS vt. 


13. 
15. 


20. 


2 


Ww 


. He created a monster. _ 
. She spoke French “after the scole 


of Stratford-atte-Bow.” 

See 16. 

A member of Mr. Greatheart’s 
party on the way to the Celestial 
City. 


. The Laird o” this, celebrates the 


loves of Alexander Irvine and 
Margaret Coutts. 

This hero of a Christmas story is a 
Cheap-Jack whose little child dies 
in his arms while he is entertaining 
a crowd. 


. Shakespearean character, kidnapped 


in infancy by Belarius. 


24. See 5. 
25. rev. Daughter of Count Albert of 
Arnheim, the ‘‘ Maiden of the 
ist.” 
30. 32 Down. 


31. 
32. 


33. 
34- 


39. 
40. 


al 


O22 AWS YHH 


Intended by Dryden 
Duchess of Marlborough. 
See 38. 

See 35. 

A thief, also known by the name 
of ‘‘ Nosey,” who for a long time 
avoided detection by helping the 
police to chase innocent men. 

A brother of Sir Launcelot du Lac, 
and a Knight of the Round Table. 
Shirley Keeldar’s governess and 
companion, who turns out to be 
Caroline Helstone’s mother. 


for the 


DOWN 
. The son of Alonso, King of Naples. 
. rev. See 17. 
Beloved by Pelleas she rejects him 
for Gawain. 
My first is unchecked in 1 Across, 
my second in 32 Across. 
& 24. The joiner who is cast for 
the lion’s part. 
An Irish servant in Howard’s 
Committee. 
This dies creating small whirlpools. 
Vowels. 
. A Knight of the Round Table who 


proves but a sorry husband, at first, 
to Enid. 


19. 
21. 


22. 


ana nN 


206. 


27. 


— 


28. 
29. 


32. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


Juliet —_ her sleeping draught 


rom him, 


. Boon companion of Bardolph ani 


Pistol. 


. Tom Pinch’s landlord whose voc 


tion was that of a detective, 


» & 13. An old woman who kept: 
* minding-school ” in Our Mutu! 
Friend. 


. rev. & 2. Intended by Spenser fur 
Philip If of Spain in The Fae 
Queene. 

Half move. 
rev. He is driven mad by his 
daughters. 


& 28. A Moor, the subject of 1 
poem by Browning. 

rev. One of the characters in 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 

rev. This character in Citizen of 
the World had a general knowledg: 
of every subject. 

See 22. 

This character is said to have been 
intended by Beaconsfield for i 
portrait of himself. 

See 35. 

and 32 Down with 33. Attendant 
on Lady Fanciful in Provoked Wij. 
My first is unchecked in 1 Actoss, 
my second in 40. 

Part of a wasp. 

& 32 Across. She spent her child 
hood in the Marshalsea when het 
father was a prisoner. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 256 


|B] 
| AIM| 
[K| B|R 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 256 is: 


‘ Kenward, Yalding, Kent. 








Mrs. B. Boulton, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
5% for 13 5 


10 


4% for 26 ; 


PERSONAL 
¥ = Sickly Stepney 6 shildren from very poor homes 
S M ae being given a fortnight at a Convalescent | 
Home this year. Cost, 30s. each. Please send a 
venerous contribution to The Rev. PERcy INESON 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Centra) Hall, 
3 Bromley St., Comme rcial Road, Stepney, E.1 
TNFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 

~“Fcan .. and [ will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE 
practical PSYCHOLOGY Lrp.,1(BR) Ludgate Hill.E.C.4 


PHOTOGRAPHER —‘look pleasant, please.’ 
I fhe TOM LONG smoker smiles with ease 
mo RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Ge itlepeopie 
| requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention. are car -d for in a verv comfortable Nurs 
Home near Harrow School High medical and ot} 
recommendations GROSVENOR NuRSING Home. 
High Street. Harrow-on the Hill rel Byron 


ng 
er 


2495 


Collector anx:ous secure aut¢ 
first edition High 
—Write Box A687. The 


E. HOUSMAN 

A. graph letters and unusual 
prices for presentation copies 
Spectator. 
"NHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 

pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses 
W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every 
where in the Kingdom. valuing, advising, buying for 
For further details read “‘ A Lady,” Oppor 
Times or Morning Post, or front page 
J. Davies, 123 New 


cash 
tunity Market, 
Daily Telegraph any Saturday.—R 
Bond Street, London, W. 1 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 
(QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Protessiona! and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social. 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F.. 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W. 7 

ag gg Full training under medical super 

vision. Next term Sept. 20th. Prospectus from 

SECRETARY, LONDON SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY. 299 
High Road, N.W.6. Tel. MAIda Vale 5521 


OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION 

A suitable position found for every qualified student 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 


invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex No fees. 8 New 
Hol. 2208. 


Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 


(Phone : 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


— + 
get SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo 

on individual lines for girls from 1o-19. Plaving 
woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming 
yared for usual examinations and for the 
rance or may specialise in Languages. Art 
Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


fields. park 
Girls are pr 
University 
Music. Dome 

ADY TEACHER rece:ved a few GIRLS requiring 
4 caretu! teaching al! school subjects or coaching 
medern languages. Downs and sea (Eastbourne 
Very high references. —Muss PULLEN Lowe: Willing- 
con, Sussex 











stic 


. — 
MHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late ot RUGBY 
WROXALI 


bv Board of Education This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 





o [ Jnix ~ 
games, 
assured 
pectus 


y Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
riding and swimming. Individual attention 

Entire charge if desired Illustrated pros- 
—Apply PRINCIPALS 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
RL FINE CeLiLee es. 
‘ Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 

Boys, 2-19 Individual education and care. 
Separate Modern Languages House for semor pupils 
Winter sports. Dec.-March. Ideal health conditions 
ticular; from College Secretary, Miss N. E. 
Levant Lodge. Earl’s Croome, Worcester. 
arrange interviews with the Head-Master :n 





who will 
London in September 


| 
| 
| 


OF 
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ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised | 


All } 





30,000 miles of luxurious sight 


seeing travel in four months 
Morte than 50 ports and places in 
21 countries on four continents . 
the greatest and grandest voyage 
of the age by the biggest ship 
ever to girdle the globe. First 
class only. From Monaco, Jan 
22, 1938. Minimum Fare 447 Gns 


For Further Particulars — Your Local Agent, or 


Cuodian ¢ Me 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (WHI rehall 
§100', 103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, and Liverpool, 
Southampton, Bris ol, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle. Glaseow, Dundee. Belfast & Dubiin. 


CINEMAS 


CAD EM Y CINEMA 
A Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 





MOLLY PICON in the gay Jewtsh come ty YID 
PLE WITH HIS FIDDLE ® (U) & Russian drama 


We From Kronstadt” (A) 





Series discounts : 


| Seatac COACHING UNDER SOUND 
CHANING- PEARCE 


| Scho 
| students 


| Certificate work 
| Reasonable charges 
| of recentsu 


24% for 6 insertions ; 


EDUCATIONAL 


4 CONDITIONS. Exoert individual tuition for 


| Schoo! Certificate, University, Service and professional 
| entrance exams.., 


with care of character, health & careers; 
boys; ten years’ successes.—Apply M. 
M.A.. South Leigh. Oxon. England 


no abnormal! 


Freeston, 


7 WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss 
| M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., ani 
experi2ncei sta f) undertake coaching for al) University, 


1, and Civil Servic? examinations. (Men or women 
Modern Language English 
Small group; for Matriculation and School 
Individual tuition in weak subjects, 
For prospectus, advice and tist 
ccesses, apply $0 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores Interviews 


classes. tor 


foreigners 


by appointment only Tel. Victoria 2976 
CAREERS 
at pane penaeee rFRAINING 
4 FARADAY HOUSE. Established 1880 
[he Electrical Standardising, Testinz and Tra_ninz 
Institution, Ltd 
| Chairman of the Governors 
Ihe Rt. Hon. The EARL of ROTHES. 
Advisory Principal ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
-.R.S., M.I.F.E 


| Prine pa':W.R.C. COODE-ADAMS,M.A.,M.Sc.,Ph.D. 

| A Techn:cal College specially equipped for providing 
the sons of gent.emen with a complete education in 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, including a 
PRACTICAL TRAINING in one of the 200 Manufac 
turing Works and Power Stations in affiliation with the 
College tor the purpose. 

| The four years’ course commences in January, April 

and September 
Clubhouse and Sports Ground, Molesey 


| 


} For Prospectus apply to the VICE-PROVOST, 
FARADAY HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


LONDON. W.C.1, England 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


| EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
| KEGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. &$), Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c.,promptlyex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McCFartiANet(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea 


-_— wanted for publication.—Amateurs’ works 


onsidered.—*‘AcME” Enterprises, 197A VictoriaSt, 
)UBLISHER has pening for Poems, Essays, 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 

Sena MSS or call. Dept X., Lassatte Limitep. 47 Old 
Compton Street. London. W.1 Phone Gerrard 5397 


‘ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
» Yalso considered tor publication. Terms by arrangement 
PETER DrReK L_tp.. Z.B.. 140A Shaftesbury Av. W.C.2 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


re ST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 
or ground. 3 Ib. for 6d. post paid in U.K.— 
Ratpu RICHARDSON. Cé Ware, Herts 








7lanter 


PIANOS 
ew secondhand 








A token of your regard— 


W hat could be better than a 
Book Token? A subtle com- 
pliment to the taste of the 
recipient who can exchange 
it at the nearest bookshop 
for the book he really wants. 
Book Tokess are obtainab'e 
at all bookshops from 3 6 
upwards. Greeting Card 3d. 








BU THNER and Co., Ltd., have a t 

PIANOS. re-conditioned as new. tor SALE at 
reduced prices. | erred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 3, Wigmore Street, W LANgham 1423. 
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HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 

B U SCOMBE. DEVONSHIRE. 
> On Border of Som =rset 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


RLE 





on 
TUESDAY. SEPT. 7TH, 5 
ford Arms, Burlescombe. 


at 3 o'clock at Ayshft C b 
The well situated Freehold Farm 
LOWER EASTBROOK 
near Station and Market: containing abeut 100 acres in 


f well-watered meadows and grateful arable 
outbuildings, cowsheds tie-up 
fitted with drinking bowls 
vith § bedrooms, sittmg-r s) 
separate W.C., back kitchen, dairy 

n and electric light installed through- 


ring fence « 
land ample 


tor 


HOUSE, chen 
bathroom, wash- 


house, water laid 












out all in excellent repair with vacant possession. 

Also Small Hol of about 30 acres. newly-buiit 

dwelling-house bathroom, lavatory and modern 
drainage 

To view, apply at he Farm on We-nerdiys and 

Fridays, or at vy appointment with Mr. C. Jj. 

E. Cour k. Postal Address. Burles- 








Taunton. Somerset 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


and 10% for 52. 





and :till THE RED HOUSE—the ideal country 
base for the mano: woman who enjoys Town ‘ife. 
Sleeping in the country, a good breakfast and a quick 
train journey by road or rail makes a pleasant beginning 
to the business of the day. And the end? Peace and 
quiet in a loveiy garden. . . golf, tennis or « ride 
THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel. . . and a home. 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, wil! be glad io 
send you full particulars. Private Suites availab'c. 
One minute trom the station Telephone: 164 





YELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





i ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager 


water. 
R.A.C. 





H.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


q/DINBURGH 


AiCrescent. Tgms.: 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 








EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) <f 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by t 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


n English Country 





P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GrorGE’s HOTEL. 193 REGENT 
Street, W.1 
NURREY. TRUST INNS for excellent country 


b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply tor List “‘ S,” stating requirements, to ‘“‘ SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building. Epsom Road, Guildford. 





fe athe ee LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289 
8 REDCLIFFE GDNS. S.W. 10. Beautiful rooms 

with breakfast from 35s. or partial from 2} gns 
Hot water every room Quiet house.—FiAXMAN §228. 











SEPTEMBER HOLIDAYS—WHERE 
TO STAY 

HE BOURNEMOUTH 
position, West Cliff Front. noted for Comfort, 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician T.N 





HYDRO. — Ideal 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





iS EVIEW CorPrigs WaAnTt 
Best prices, with postage or collection in London. 
J. CLarke HALL, Ltp., dead Fleet St., E.C.4 (Cen. 4116). 








MISCELLANEOUS 





prs sAL handwoven Tweed, selecte d Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANaGER. Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State 





} AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professiona! services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectc uor. Prepaid Clas sified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should _— The Spec tator Offices. 99 Gower Street, 





London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week iecatien :—24% for 6insertions: §% for 13; 
74° lor 26: and 10% for §2 

SAVINGS.— 


\ "INTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG 
Thrifty Buyers! Save shillings in the £ by 
purchasing direct from Makers. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely “ B-P ” Under- 
wear, and judge quality and price for yourself. Every 
style, every size. for Women, Children, Men. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Satisfaction GUARAN- 
TEED or money refunded.—Write BiIRKETT & 
Puiturps, Ltp., Dept S.. Union Road, Nottingham 











THE INDEX TO VOLUME 158 
OF “ THE SPECTATOR” 


IS NOW READY 

(or 25 cents) for each copy 
enclosed with instructions and 
X DEPT.. ‘“ THE SPEC- 
99 GOWER STREET, 
ENGLAND. 


One shilling 

should be 

addressed oe 
td 


T s 
LONDON, Wie, 
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Series discounts : 





“No cold for 
four years” 


“1 used to suffer dreadfully 
from colds but have not had 
one for four years, entirely due 


to using Vapex. I advise all 
my patients and friends to use 
it.”’—B. S., Burnham-on-Sea. 


Follow this good example and 
keep free from colds summer 
and winter. Keep Vapex handy 


—ready for use immediately 
you feel a cold developing. 
Breathe the vapour. Vapex 


destroys the germs in nose and 
throat, and soon the incipient 
cold is gone. 


BPEY. | 


INHALANT 





Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


V.147 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 


| a oe eo 











TO LET 





AY ANOBIER, Pembrokesl.ire, near Tenby 

1 broke.—To be Let, near Castle and Sea. 
South. New owner-built hou:e. 
room, 4 beds, 


I with dressing-zoom, bath. w.c. 


to run. Garage.—Apply Waters, Mayfield Kilgetty 


and Pem- 
Facing 
Dining, iarge sitting 








The razor for 


Wit connoisseur 


You will not know 
true shaving comfort 
until you experience 
<7 6the excellence of an 
é 2: Eclipse Razor. 







RAZORS 
and BLADES 


a by all leading Chem- 
sts, Hairdressers, Stores, etc. 


Gote Manufacturers : 


JAMES NET & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 






ens 












a > 


~ 











23% 


for 6 insertions y 








MEDICAL 


aaa 

( YALLSTONES Guaranteed removed 
KH painlessly at home, without operation, 
MEDICINE Co., 





Safely ang 


101 Millers Bridge, Liverpool, 








DOGS 


OG TRAINING.—Lt.-Col. Badcock takes 
| for obedience and gun dogs for traines em 
acres shooting. Pupils taken. Advice by pont a 
Radnage House, High Wycombe. Radnage 66. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN—ALLAN TER AND SpA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT : 
BRIGHTON. —(Rottingdean). —TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran). —-DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE. —UNIVERSI” TY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF oe yl TRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BA THs HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE. —CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India "Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE. “e HYDRO. 
LOW MANOR HOTEL 
nABTINGS—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S. 
ae: lca STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA TREGENT. TON HOUSE. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE 
LOCH AWE. (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, oes ng W.C2. 
—CLIFTON Welbeck S 
—DE VERE, Canon. Ww 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C1 
—UNITE :D SERVICE 3S, 98-102 Cromwell 






MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 


| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
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MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
—ROY AL. MARINE 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).— OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITL OC HRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 

EE (Isle of Skve).—ROYAL. 
- MARY (1.0.M.)—PE RWICK Bay & Links 






ST.1 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


IVES (Co rnwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
Sc er are GH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
rRY TE 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA ee WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishops teignton). -HUNTLY 
TORQUAY. a DE 2N COURT PRIVATE 
pa: | 


I 
—ROSL IN HALL. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL oliers you 
almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End 
Beautifully appointed with a staff 
concerned for your comiort, and 
terms from as little as £2 2 0 
weekly for full board. 
Write or ‘phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Hill, Crystal! Palace, °S.E. 19. 
Te Sydenham 5363, 











at their offices. 


1937. 
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